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THE  UN1VERSAL. 


Pride  and  satisfaction  will  be  yours  in 
owning  this  rare,  working  reproduction 
of  the  original  Universal  Stock  Ticker. 

It  is  identical  in  form  and  function  to  the 
original.  When  connected  to  the  Internet, 
it  will  print  your  live  stock  quotes  on 
authentic  ticker  tape. 

Production  is  limited  to  just  125  units  world- 
wide. Unit  includes  hand-carved  mahogany 
pedestal,  cast-iron  base,  hand-blown  glass 
dome  and  Internet  software. 


PRINT  TODAY’S  QUOTES 

NYSE,  NASDAQ  or  Mutual  Funds 
via  the  Internet  (software  incld. ) 


HAND-WOUND  COILS 

Faithfully  reproduced  in  size  and 
function  to  the  original. 


Stock  Ticke 


The  Stock  Ticker  is  wonderful.  These 
endeavors  go  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
foundation  blocks  of  a free  and 
independent  country.  ” 

- John  E.  Herzog,  Chairman 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History 


INDIVIDUALLY 
NUMBERED  & CERTIFIED 

Each  Stock  Ticker  is  engraved  with  a 
serial  number  to  verify  its  authenticity. 


100%  AUTHENTIC 

Every  detail  has  been  meticulously 
studied  to  meet  historical  accuracy  using 
today’s  exacting  mechanical  standards. 


For  a complete  information  kit,  visit: 

ivivw.stocktickercompany.com 

call:  1-877-842-1870 
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716-847-1100 
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Saperston  Management 
For  Tax  Assistance,  Payroll  Services, 
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716-854-7541 
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Founder’s  Message 


John  E.  Herzog  (right)  with  new  Museum  Trustee 
David  M.  Taylor  at  the  Board’s  annual  meeting  in  May. 

Board  Convenes  for  Annual  Meeting 

On  May  i 6,  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Financial  History  convened  at  historic  India 
House  in  New  York  City  for  the  2001  Annual 
Meeting.  Among  actions  taken,  the  Board  approved 
amendments  to  the  By  Laws  which  bring  committee 
structure  in  step  with  cutting-edge  practices  in 
non-profit  governance.  Recognized  by  Chair  John  E. 
Herzog  for  their  stewardship  was  the  first  class  of 
original  members  to  step  down  from  service  on  the 
Board.  The  newly  approved  designation  “Founding 
Trustee”  was  conferred  upon  William  Behrens, 
Gordon  Macklin,  Mort  Wagner,  John  Watson,  and 
John  Westergaard.  Elected  to  the  Board  were  new 
Trustees  David  Taylor,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Federated  Securities  Corp.,  and  Paul  Underwood, 
Vice  Chairman,  Salomon  Smith  Barney  Inc.  OB 


We’re  commonly  asked,  “do 
you  have  artifacts  from  the  ‘Crash  of 
’29,”’  so  the  question  itself  wasn’t  out 
of  the  ordinary  when  it  came  up 
recently  at  our  display  at  New  York 
City’s  Youth  Entrepreneur  Day. 
Nor  was  it  unusual  to  hear  the 
accompanying  claim,  “it’s  a personal 
interest  of  mine.”  We  get  that  a lot. 

What  gave  us  pause  was  the 
questioner’s  age  — all  of  nine  years. 

I am  reminded  of  the  words  to  the 
Pete  Seeger  tune,  “Tomorrow’s 
Children,”  for  whom  “work  is  more  like 
play.”  Goodbye  Barney,  hello  Big  Board. 

The  generation  born  into  the 
longest  modern  economic  expansion 
displays  a facility  with  math,  a 
dexterity  with  computers,  and  an 
interest  in  finance  surpassing  any 
prior  generation.  It  bodes  well  for 
their  futures.  And  it’s  good  news  for 
the  nation  and  for  tomorrow’s  global 
economy.  It  challenges  us  as  a society 
to  meet  a sudden,  seemingly  insatiable 
demand  for  economic  education, 
targeting  ever  younger  audiences. 
That’s  a job  the  Museum  is  uniquely 
qualified  and  eager  to  help  perform. 
We’re  already  rolling  up  our  sleeves. 


Assistant  Director  Meg  Ventrudo 
teaches  students  in  the  Museum  gallery. 


We’re  thrilled  to  host  a record 
number  of  outstanding  interns  and 
student  workers  — from  high  school 
through  graduate  school  — behind  the 
scenes  at  the  Museum  this  summer. 
In  late  June  and  early  July,  we’ll  show- 


case some  of  our 
youngest  members  and 
our  longstanding  associ- 
ation with  the  Stock 
Market  Game,  played  in 
schools  nationwide,  in 
conjunction  with  our 
participation  in  the 
Smithsonian  Folklife 
Festival  in  Washington, 

DC.  The  staff  is  working 
with  their  colleagues  at 
the  Smithsonian  to  see 
how,  as  an  Affiliate 
museum,  we  can  work 
together  to  bring  teacher 
training  and  supplemen- 
tal curriculum  to  schools 
here  in  New  York  City. 

And  beyond  New 
York  and  the  Financial 
District?  With  the  valu- 
able support  of  a grow- 
ing membership  coast  to 
coast  — now  nearly 
5,000,  our  goal  is  to  be 
active  as  a national  insti- 
tution. Our  educational 
commitment  doesn’t  end 
at  the  Hudson  River. 

In  May,  the 
Museum  helped  roll  out 
the  first-ever  nationwide 
financial  literacy  cur- 
riculum (article,  page  8). 

The  “Money  Math” 
workbook,  sponsored  by  the  Museum 
and  other  partners  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  has  been  delivered  in  hard 
copy  to  every  school  district  in  the 
country.  As  this  issue  goes  to  press, 
it  is  being  made  universally  available 
online  as  well. 

The  Museum  is  thrilled  to  help 
young  Americans  become  more  savvy 
and  better  informed  about  personal 


financial  responsibility  and  the  lessons 
of  financial  history.  As  Pete  Seeger  more 
melodically  said,  “Our  greatest  joy  was 
in  opening  the  way  for  you.”  HD 
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Museum  Opens  Exhibition 

on  J.P.  Morgan’s  Business  Life  and  Legacy 


The  Museum  opened  its  exhibition 
“Morgan”  in  style  as  guest  curator  Jean 
Strouse,  author  of  Morgan:  American 
Financier , gave  members  a preview  tour 
at  the  May  3 opening  reception. 

Based  on  Strouse’s  biography  of 
the  legendary  financier,  the  exhibit 
brings  to  life  one  of  America’s  most 
influential  businessmen  of  all  time. 
Morgan  incorporated  such  major  com- 
panies as  General  Electric,  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  and  AT&T,  and  he 
acted  as  the  country’s  unofficial  “lender 
of  last  resort”  at  a time  when  America 
had  no  central  bank.  The  exhibition 
features  never-before-seen  personal 
items  and  business  artifacts  from  pri- 
vate and  corporate  collections,  as  well 
as  from  the  Museum’s  own  permanent 
collection.  Among  the  highlights  are 
Morgan’s  18  karat  gold  mono- 


grammed  cigarette  lighter,  an  unopened 
bottle  from  his  personal  wine 
collection,  a hand-written  check  for 
$3  million  issued  by  J.P.  Morgan  and 
Co.,  as  well  as  portraits,  photographs, 
and  other  rare  images. 

“By  telling  the  stories  of  the 
people  behind  the  markets,  we  gain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  financial 
history,”  said  Meg  Ventrudo,  Assis- 
tant Director  for  Exhibits  and  Educa- 
tion. “We  are  thrilled  to  work  with 
Jean  Strouse,  whose  landmark  biogra- 
phy has  helped  America  rediscover 
this  major  figure.” 

“Morgan”  will  be  on  display 
through  October  31,  2001  in  the 
Museum’s  gallery  at  28  Broadway. 
Museum  members  are  invited  to  partic- 
ipate in  exhibit-related  events,  including 
free  tours  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan 


Author  Jean  Strouse,  guest  curator  of 
“ Morgan , ” gives  Museum  members  a tour  of 
the  exhibit  at  the  opening  reception  in  May. 


Library  and  a walking  tour  of  Wall 
Street  featuring  sites  important  to  J.P. 
Morgan’s  business  life.  For  additional 
information,  please  see  the  events 
calendar  on  page  36  or  visit  our  website 
at  financialhistory.org.  (93 


The  Museum  would  like  to  thank  these  members  for  their  generous  recent  gifts: 


Smithsonian  Affiliate 
Members  — $150  and  above 

Ms.  Charlotte  Beyer 

Ms.  Julie  Bird 

Mr.  Jay  Buckingham 

Mr.  Christopher  Davis 

Ms.  Gail  Erickson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Hanscom 

Ms.  Sarah  Ann  Herzog 

Mr.  Gedale  Horowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Kramer 

Ms.  Dina  Lee 

Mr.  Tankred  Menzel 


Mr.  Martin  A.  Packouz 

Ms.  Christa  Rice 

Mr.  Mark  R.  Shenkman 

Ms.  Muriel  Siebert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stovall 

Mr.  James  Tobin 

Ms.  Edith  Wulach 

Alexander  Hamilton 
Society  — $500 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Asher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Calvin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Ellis,  III 
Mr.  Dozier  Hasty 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Levis 

Sponsors  — $1, 000 
Ms.  Molly  Bayley 
Gruntal  & Company 


The  Museum  thanks  all  contributors,  old 
and  new,  for  their  continued  support. 

To  learn  how  you  or  your  organization 
can  participate  in  the  Museum’s  program, 
educational,  and  service  mission,  please 
call  Brian  Thompson  at  ziz-908-4519. 
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Museum  Partners  With  Treasury  Department 
to  Launch  National  Financial  Literacy  Project 


The  Museum  teamed  up  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  20 
other  partners  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors  to  launch  the  first-ever, 
math-based  financial  literacy  curriculum 
for  kids  that  is  national  in  scope. 
In  response  to  the  country’s  low 
financial  literacy  rates  among  teens,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  JumpStart 
Coalition  for  Personal  Financial  Liter- 
acy, and  the  Center  for  Economic 
Education  developed  “Money  Math: 
Lessons  for  Life,”  a supplemental 
middle  school  math  curriculum  that 
teaches  the  importance  of  sound 
personal  finance  to  students  in  grades 
7 through  9. 

“Money  Math”  was  launched  on 
May  7 from  the  market  opening  cere- 
mony at  the  Nasdaq 
MarketSite  in  Times 
Square  and  will  be 
made  available  to 
110,000  math  teach- 
ers in  16,000  school 
districts  for  incorpo- 
ration into  fall  2001 
curricula.  Lesson  top- 
ics include  income, 
saving,  taxes,  and 
budgeting.  The  launch 
of  this  important 
financial  education 
program  comes  on  the 
heels  of  Alan 
Greenspan’s  recent 
call-to-action  urging 
the  teaching  of  basic  financial 
management  skills  beginning  at  a 
young  age. 

The  concept  of  creating  a 
curriculum  supplement  specifically  for 
middle-school  math  classes  emerged 


after  consecutive  results  of  the 
JumpStart  Coalition’s  nationwide 
survey  on  financial  knowledge  of  12th 
graders  revealed  that  when  it  comes  to 
personal  finance  topics  such  as  paying 
taxes,  using  a credit  card,  or  saving 
toward  retirement,  today’s  high  school 
seniors  receive  failing  marks. 
On  average,  participants  in  the  2000 
study  answered  only  51.9%  of  the 
questions  correctly. 

While  teens  may  not  know  how  to 
manage  their  money,  they  do  know  a 
thing  or  two  about  spending  it.  In  2000, 
teens  spent  $155  billion,  which  is  equal 
to  Mexico’s  yearly  exports  or  the 
annual  sales  of  the  entire  U.S.  aerospace 
industry.  In  1999,  460,000  people  age 
3 5 or  under  filed  for  bankruptcy. 


According  to  a January  2001 
survey  administered  by  the  American 
Savings  Education  Council  (ASEC), 
61%  of  parents  feel  that  schools  should 
share  the  responsibility  of  providing 
financial  education  to  their  children. 


The  “Money  Math:  Lessons  for  Life”  workbook. 


although  most  schools  have  no 
structured  or  required  finance  curricula. 
Of  the  1,000  parents  surveyed,  only 
7%  said  their  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  6-17,  understand  financial 
matters  very  well. 

According  to  Dara  Duguay, 
Executive  Director  of  JumpStart,  “the 
positive  news  is  that  education  works  as 
proven  in  studies  reporting  improved 
money  management  skills  among 
students  exposed  to  financial  educa- 
tion.” Duguay  adds,  “the  inclusion  of 
this  important  topic  in  mandatory 
classes  like  math  is  critical.” 

All  four  lessons  are  available  online 
at  www.savingsbonds.gov  and  http:// 
coachdosomething.org.  The  web-based 
lessons  and  print  materials  are  available 
for  free.  DEI 

To  request  a paper  copy  of  “Money 
Math,  ” please  send  an  e-mail  to 
moneymath@bpd.  treas.gov. 


The  launch  of  “Money  Math  ” at  the  Nasdaq  market  opening  on 
May  7.  Participants  included  Chi  McBride,  star  of  the  Fox  TV  show 
“Boston  Public,”  officials  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  WOR’s 
Ken  and  Daria  Dolan,  and  Museum  Chair  John  E.  Herzog. 
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Program  Honors  Young  Entrepreneurs 


The  Museum  — the  nation’s  only 
independent  museum  dedicated  to 
capitalism,  entrepreneurship,  and  free 
enterprise  — was  proud  to  participate 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  in 
Youth  Entrepreneur  Day,  an  expo  and 
awards  ceremony  that  recognizes  the 
contributions  young  people  are 
making  to  the  American  economy. 
The  program  offers  New  York  City 
teens  the  opportunity  to  compete  for 
start-up  capital  for  their  ventures, 
which  range  from  design  services  to 
clothing  and  apparel  businesses  to 
entertainment  companies. 

Following  an  awards  breakfast,  a 
trade  expo  enables  the  young 
entrepreneurs  to  display  their  goods 
and  services  to  other  New  York  City 
students,  and  to  become  positive  role 
models  for  many  of  their  peers. 


Students  visit  the  Museum’s  booth 
at  Youth  Entrepreneur  Day. 

This  year’s  grand  prize  winner, 
Murray  Abeles,  demonstrates  the 
tenacity  and  entrepreneurial  spirit  that 
drive  our  rapidly-changing  global 
economy.  Two  years  ago,  he  started  a 
business  specializing  in  multi-media 
development,  electronic  commerce 
solutions,  and  network  consultation. 


He  received  initial  accounting  help  and 
tips  for  starting  his  business  from  NYU 
professors  through  the  Urban  Business 
Assistance  Corporation,  and  he  now 
has  seven  staff  consultants  who  pro- 
vide computer  hardware/software, 
web  publishing,  and  graphic  design 
services.  Abeles  Consulting,  Inc.  is 
planning  to  provide  entrepreneurial 
training  to  high  school  students.  OH 


Murray  Abeles,  the  2001  Youth 
Entrepreneur  Day  grand  prize  winner. 


Writers  Welcomed 


Visitors  to  the  Museum  gallery,  archives,  and  library  this  Spring  included 
Museum  member  and  author  Ron  Chernow  (left),  and  Newsday  business 
reporter  James  T.  Madore  (right),  a member  of  the  Society  of  American  Business 
Editors  who  visited  during  the 
organization’s  national  convention.  Ed 


Author  Ron  Chernow  researches  his  up- 
coming book  on  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  the  Museum  library. 


Reporter  James  T.  Madore  prints  ticker  tape 
from  an  i8yo  replica  ticker  in  the  gallery. 


Staff  Attends 
AAM  Conference 


Communications  Director  Kristin 
Richard  (left)  and  Assistant  Director 
Meg  Ventrudo  (center)  met  up  with 
Tracy  Baetz  (right),  a Smithsonian 
Affiliations  Program  Manager,  at  the 
2001  American  Association  of  Muse- 
ums Conference  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Museum  staff  members  and  Trustees 
will  be  in  Washington  this  summer  to 
participate  in  the  Smithsonian  Folklife 
Festival,  the  annual  Smithsonian 
Affiliations  Conference,  and  a meeting 
of  the  Board  in  the  Smithsonian  castle 
on  the  National  Mall.  E33 
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Emancipation: 

A Time  Value  of 
Money  Problem? 

Financial  solutions  to  the  slavery  issue  of  1790 


By  Dan  Cooper  and  Brian  Grinder 

The  revolutionary  generation 
clearly  knew  the  practice  was  evil. 
Jefferson  viewed  it  as  a moral  travesty 
while  Madison  described  it  as  a stain, 
but  in  the  end,  the  founders  were  both 
unwilling  and  unable  to  end  slavery  in 
the  United  States. 

In  1790,  the  elderly  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  his  role  as  president  of  the 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society, 
petitioned  the  United  States  Congress  to 
give  “serious  attention  to  the 
Subject  of  Slavery,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  countenance  the  Restoration 
of  liberty  to  those  unhappy  Men,  who 
alone,  in  this  land  of  Freedom,  are 
degraded  into  perpetual  Bondage...” 
The  petition  roused  great  passions  and 
sparked  debate  as  it  forced  the 
government  to  consider  the  great 
inconsistency  of  slavery  in  a nation 
founded  on  the  principle  that  “all  men 
are  created  equal.”  This  was  a crucial 
moment  for  abolition:  the  war  was 
over,  a new  government  was  in  place, 
and  the  arguments  for  continuing 
slavery  were  beginning  to  weaken. 
But  James  Madison,  to  the  great  relief 
of  John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  George  Washington,  was  able  to 
turn  the  abolitionist  tide  and  guide 
Congress  towards  the  conclusion  that 
it  did  not  have  the  authority  to  deal 
with  the  slavery  issue.1 


Madison’s  ability  to  convince 
northern  representatives  to  table  the 
emancipation  question  was  aided  by 
the  introduction  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton’s Report  on  the  Public  Credit , 
which  laid  out  his  plan  for  the  federal 
government  to  assume  the  war  debts 
of  the  states.  The  assumption  plan  was 
introduced  just  before  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Abolition  Society’s  petition  was 
taken  up  by  Congress.  Hamilton’s 
funding  plan  clearly  benefited  the 
northern  states  more  than  the 
southern  states,  since  the  southern 
states  had  paid  off  most  of  their 
wartime  debts.  John  Pemberton,  an 
anti-slavery  Quaker  from  Philadelphia 
who  watched  the  congressional  pro- 
ceedings from  the  galleries,  wrote, 
“The  funding  system  is  so  much  their 
darling  that  they  want  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  those  from  Carolina  and 
Georgia.”  It  was,  according  to 
Pemberton,  a matter  of  “scratch  me 
and  I will  scratch  thee.” 

One  of  the  seemingly  insurmount- 
able problems  with  emancipation  was 
the  cost.  According  to  historian  Gary  B. 
Nash,  “Nobody  who  thought  about 
abolishing  slavery  imagined  that  those 
who  held  property  in  human  beings 
could  be  deprived  of  it  without 
compensation,  for  that  would  have 
amounted  to  an  enormous  confiscation 


of  private  property  by  a revolutionary 
generation  that  had  seen  property  and 
human  rights  as  closely  intertwined.” 
Nash  estimates  the  total  cost  of 
emancipation  at  $90  million,  which, 
if  levied  as  a tax  would  have  cost  each 
family  the  enormous  sum  of  $i8o.2 
Joseph  Ellis,  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  book,  Founding  Brothers , 
concludes  that,  at  most,  the  cost  of 
emancipating  the  entire  slave  popula- 
tion in  1790  would  have  been  about 
$140  million.3  This  was  a staggering 
sum  when  one  considers  that  the  entire 
federal  budget  for  1790  was  about  $7 
million.  To  the  participants  of  the  1790 
debate,  the  question  of  how  to  finance 
emancipation  was  simply  unsolvable. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  cost  of 
emancipation,  Ellis  makes  a surprising 
appeal  to  one  of  the  basic  principles  of 
finance  in  his  suggested  resolution  to 
the  problem.  He  writes,  “The  flaw  in 
such  reasoning  would  have  been 
obvious  to  any  accountant  or 
investment  banker  with  a modicum  of 
Hamiltonian  wisdom.  For  the  chief 
virtue  of  a gradual  approach  was  to 
extend  the  cost  of  compensation  over 
several  decades  so  that  the  full  bill 
never  landed  at  one  time  or  even  on 
one  generation.  In  the  scheme  that 
St.  George  Tucker  proposed,  for  exam- 
ple, purchases  and  payments  would 
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continue  for  the  next  century,  delaying 
the  arrival  of  complete  emancipation, 
to  be  sure,  but  significantly  reducing 
the  impact  of  the  current  costs  by 
spreading  them  into  the  distant  future. 
The  salient  question  in  1790  was  not 
the  total  cost  but,  with  an 
amortized  debt,  the  initial 
cost  of  capitalizing  a 
national  fund  (often  called  a 
‘sinking  fund’)  for  such 
purposes.  The  total  debt 
inherited  from  the  states  and 
the  federal  government  in 
1790  was  $77.1  million. 

A reasonable  estimate  of  the 
additional  costs  for  capital- 
izing a gradual  emancipa- 
tion program  would  have 
increased  the  national  debt 
to  about  $125  million. 

While  daunting,  these  num- 
bers were  not  fiscally  impos- 
sible. And  they  became 
more  palatable  when  folded 
into  a total  debt  package 
produced  by  a war  for  independence.”4 

Any  finance  professor  who  has 
struggled  to  make  the  undergraduate 
liberal  arts  training  of  students 
relevant  to  the  discipline  of  finance 
should  find  Ellis’s  argument  to  be  most 
interesting.  Here  is  a finance  problem 
that  makes  use  of  students’  historical 
knowledge,  as  well  as  their  finance 
skills.  Ellis  was  only  able  to  make  an 
educated  guess  as  to  the  size  of  the 
sinking  fund  needed  for  his  plan,  but  a 
finance  student,  armed  with  a basic 
understanding  of  the  time  value  of 
money,  some  information  on  the  cost 
of  capital  to  the  U.S.  government  in 
1790,  and  an  estimate  of  the  growth 
rate  of  the  slave  population,  could 
develop  a much  more  detailed  plan. 

It  could  be  argued  that  such  an 
exercise  is  of  little  worth  since  it  deals  in 
pure  speculation.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  problem  of  slavery  was  only 
resolved  after  a bloody  civil  war  which 


cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars.5  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  that  such  an  activity 
can  be  made  useful  to  the  education  of 
undergraduates.  While  the  problem 
posed  gives  students  a chance  to 
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Appraisal  bill  for  eight  slaves,  valued  at  $2,075,  from  the  1800s. 


hone  their  technical  skills,  its  greater 
value  lies  in  giving  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  capacity  for 
critical  thinking. 

The  great  danger  in  any  academic 
discipline  lies  in  believing  that  all  the 
world’s  problems  could  be  resolved 
with  the  proper  application  of  that  dis- 
cipline’s tools.  For  instance,  financial 
economists  Avinash  K.  Dixit  and 
Robert  S.  Pindyck  contend  that  many 
problems  in  marriage  today  might  be 
resolved  if  those  considering  marriage 
would  think  of  it  within  the  framework 
of  options  pricing  theory.  This 
approach  is  useful  because  it  forces  the 
decision-maker  to  view  marriage  from 
a point  of  view  that  is  more  analytical 
and  less  passionate.  However,  the 
decision  to  marry  should  not  be  made 
based  solely  on  this  line  of  thinking. 
Similarly,  the  emancipation  debate  of 
1790  may  have  benefited  from 
approaching  the  problem  in  the  fashion 


suggested  by  Ellis  because  it  would 
have  allowed  Congress  to  approach  the 
issue  from  a different  perspective. 
Had  such  a view  been  taken, 
emancipation  might  have  occurred 
much  earlier  in  this  country  than  it  did 
and  without  war,  but  other 
moral  issues  such  as  the 
white  community’s  deep- 
seated  prejudices  against 
blacks  would  have  remained 
unresolved.6  It  is  unlikely 
that  great  moral  issues  can 
ever  be  resolved  by  an 
appeal  to  financial  theory. 

In  undergraduate 
finance  courses,  most  of  the 
problems  encountered  tend 
towards  a single  correct 
answer  that  can  be  obtained 
by  properly  applying  basic 
financial  principles.  Con- 
trast this  to  the  world  of 
business  where  stubborn 
problems  that  don’t  yield 
clear-cut  answers  are  the 
norm.  Problems  that  are  more  akin  to 
the  one  debated  by  Congress  in  1790 
when  it  took  up  the  question  of 
emancipating  slaves  than  to  those 
encountered  in  a finance  course. 
The  thorny  issue  of  emancipation, 
with  its  interesting  financial  implica- 
tions and  it  moral  complexities,  is  an 
appropriate  training  ground  for 
tomorrow’s  business  leaders. 


Brian  Grinder  is  a member  of  Finan- 
cial History’s  editorial  board  and  the 
chief  operating  officer  of  Active 
Learning  Technologies.  Dr.  Dan 
Cooper  is  a Trustee  of  the  Museum 
and  the  president  of  Active  Learning 
Technologies. 
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Lessons  From  a 


LEADER 

By  James  Jackson 


Rarely  does  a magazine 

DEDICATED  TO  FINANCIAL 
HISTORY  PUBLISH  AN  ARTI- 
CLE ON  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE 
STILL  ALIVE,  BUT  RARELY 
HAVE  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE 
STILL  ALIVE  LEFT  SUCH 
AN  INDELIBLE  MARK  ON 
FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


On  May  12,  1999,  the  United 
States’  financial  markets  gave  Robert 
Edward  Rubin  their  highest  possible 
compliment  — they  dropped  on  news 
of  his  retirement.  Rubin  was  ending 
another  chapter  in  his  illustrious  and 
highly-accomplished  career.  His 
tenure  at  the  Treasury  Department 
alone  categorizes  him  as  one  of  the 
country’s  great  leaders;  he  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  best  Treasury  Secre- 
tary since  Alexander  Hamilton.  But  in 
addition,  he  is  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
London  School  of  Economics  edu- 
cated, rose  to  partner  faster  than  any 
other  at  Goldman,  Sachs  & Co.,  and 
later  rose  to  be  its  co-chairman.  Since 
he  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Rubin  has  accepted  positions  on 
three  different  boards  of  directors  and 
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amassed  a personal  fortune  suspected 
to  be  in  excess  of  $100  million. 

“Bob  is  not  a legendary  figure, 
like  some  of  the  people  who  have  run 
this  firm,”  one  Goldman  partner  said. 
“I  don’t  think  he  wants  to  be.  But  he 
has  been  a better  leader  than  some  of 
the  legends.” 

Rubin  was  born  to  Alexander 
and  Sylvia  Rubin  in  Manhattan 
in  1938,  where  his  family  lived  for  the 
first  eight  years  of  his  life  before 
moving  to  Miami.  Rubin  had  what  he 
called  a normal  childhood,  attending 
public  school  while  holding  jobs 
delivering  newspapers  and  working  as 
a cabana  boy.  Along  with  his  younger 
sister,  Jane,  now  a New  York  doctor, 
he  “grew  up  in  a Jewish  household 
strongly  influenced  by  the  culture  of 
law.”  This  legal  environment  would 
have  an  enormous  impact  upon  Rubin 
as  he  grew  up.  Not  only  did  he 
initially  enter  the  field  of  law,  but  he 
also  developed  the  ability  to 
objectively  analyze  problems.  Being 
raised  in  a legal  environment  certainly 
helped  instill  this  characteristic. 

Despite  what  he  considered  to  be 
a poor  public  school  education,  he 


professor  was  especially  influential  in 
young  Rubin’s  life.  Raphael  Demos, 
Rubin  recalls,  taught  him  to  ask 
questions  and  not  to  accept  things  at 
face  value.  As  Rubin  set  out  on  his 
professional  career,  this  is  one  aspect 
of  his  character  that  prevailed. 
He  is  famous  for  being  wary  of 
conventional  wisdom,  and  even 
getting  angry  at  those  too  sure  of 
themselves. 

Another  major  influence  upon 
Rubin  was  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Samuel  Seiderman.  A powerful 
attorney  and  businessman,  Seiderman 
was  second  in  command  of  a 
prestigious  political  group:  Brooklyn’s 
Madison  Club.  Not  only  did  he  get 
Rubin  interested  in  politics,  but  he 
also  instilled  in  Rubin  the  value  of 
independence.  Rubin  saw  that  since 
his  grandfather  was  wealthy,  he  was 
treated  differently.  According  to  The 
Washingtonian,  “he  didn’t  need  any- 
thing from  the  club  financially... that 
made  him  all  the  more  effective.” 

Rubin  took  this  independence  to 
heart.  After  law  school,  he  took  a job 
for  the  New  York  corporate  law  firm 
of  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &c  Hamil- 
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to  arbitrage,  despite  having  never 
heard  of  the  field  and  knowing  little 
about  finance.  Nevertheless,  he  soon 
emerged  as  one  of  the  young  stars  at 
Goldman. 

In  1977,  Bernard  Lasker,  himself 
an  elite  arbitrageur,  told  Leonard 
Sloane  of  The  New  York  Times,  “Bob 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
young  men  on  Wall  Street.”  He  was 
promoted  to  partner  after  only  five 
years,  the  shortest  such  venture  to 
partner  in  firm  history. 

One  factor  that  immediately 
distinguished  Rubin  from  his 
colleagues  was  his  ability  to  stay  calm 
under  enormous  pressure  without 
discouragement.  For  example,  at  one 
point  in  1979,  Rubin,  finally  coming 
into  his  own  as  an  expert  arbitrageur, 
speculated  on  an  appreciation  in  the 
price  of  oil.  Shortly  after  the  trade  was 
implemented,  oil  prices  collapsed. 
The  risk  arbitrage  department  lost 
more  money  that  month  that  the 
entire  firm  had  made  in  any  given  year 
up  to  that  point!  Despite  “edgy 
partners”  concerned  about  their 
bonuses,  Rubin  resisted  the  urge  to  cut 
his  losses.  After  weeks  of  anticipation, 
’s  patience  and  market  savvy 
tally  saved  the  investment.  In 
aect,  Rubin  admits  the  experi- 
vas  nerve-racking.  Yet  through- 
e daily  tribulations  of  working 
ader,  most  of  Rubin’s  colleagues 
ou  would  never  know  if  he  had 
tade  a killing,  or  lost  his  shirt, 
ubin  was  fortunate  to  have  as  a 
r Gustave  Levy,  who  was  then  a 
tan  senior  partner  and  one  of 
Street’s  most  prolific  traders, 
’s  desk  was  but  10  feet  from 
office,  and  Levy  served  as  an 
able  resource  for  Rubin  as  his 
progressed  at  Goldman, 
ng  bond  developed  between  the 
n part  due  to  Rubin’s  compe- 
Levy  allowed  Rubin  to  take 
chances,  including  permitting 
o take  charge  of  Goldman’s 
-emerging  options  and  corn- 


college,  one  particular  philosophy  switched  careers  from  corporate  law  modifies  trading  desks. 
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Bur  Rubin’s  success  at  Goldman 
did  not  stop  there.  He  went  on  to 
revive  J.  Aron,  Goldman’s  commodity 
trading  business,  which  as  of  1993 
accounted  for  one  third  of  Goldman’s 
profits.  Rubin  also  headed  the  major 
endeavor  of  directing  Goldman  to 
international  markets.  In  1987,  Rubin 
was  appointed  vice  chairman  and 
co-chief  operating  officer,  and  in  1990, 
he  was  appointed  co-chairman.  Upon 
his  departure  in  199Z,  Rubin  said  the 
firm  was  as  strong  and  well-positioned 
for  the  future  as  it  had  ever  been. 

In  many  ways,  Rubin  typifies 
Goldman’s  culture.  As  the  only  major 
partnership  left  on  Wall  Street  up  until 
a few  years  ago,  Goldman  was  able  to 
act  with  much  greater  autonomy,  and 
thus  focused  on  consensus.  Its  culture 
is  highly  collegial  and  described  by 
Rubin  as  a “long-developed  culture  of 
mutual  support  and  teamwork.” 
Furthermore,  Goldman  tries  to 
engender  “an  open  environment 
where  you  put  an  awful  lot  of  issues 
for  decision,  and  you  won  some  and 
you  lost  some.”  Throughout  his 
career,  Rubin  was  the  consummate 
team  player,  always  pushing  toward  a 
collective  goal,  and  always  under- 
standing that  although  events  will  not 
always  go  your  way,  if  you  make  the 
right  decisions,  things  will  weigh  in 
your  favor  in  the  long  run. 

Despite  Rubin’s  chosen  path 
down  Wall  Street,  he  did  not  shirk  the 
political  influence  of  his  grandfather. 
As  one  of  the  few  Democrats  to  be 
found  at  Goldman,  Rubin  utilized  his 
connections.  He  enlisted  the  help  of 
Henry  Fowler,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Goldman  partner,  who 
placed  a call  on  Rubin’s  behalf  to  then 
Democratic  party  chief  Robert  Strauss 
to  tell  him  of  a “bright  youngster” 
who  loves  Democratic  politics. 
It  would  begin  a long  string  of  politi- 
cal involvement  culminating  in  his 
appointment  as  Treasury  Secretary 
almost  Z5  years  later. 

Thus,  in  197Z,  Rubin  began 
working  as  a fundraiser  for  New  York 


congressional  candidates.  By  1984,  he 
ascended  to  the  role  of  trusted 
economic  advisor  to  the  Mondale  cam- 
paign, as  well  as  his  New  York  State 
finance  chairman.  He  also  served  as  an 
advisor  to  Michael  Dukakis  in  1988. 
Rubin  was  also  a frequent  advisor  to 
former  New  York  City  mayor  David 
Dinkins,  and  he  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  199Z  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
also  extremely  generous  with  the 
Democratic  Party  over  the  years. 
Rubin’s  involvement  in  Democratic 


President  Clinton  whispering  to  Robert  Rubin. 


politics  positioned  him  in  1991  to  meet 
then  presidential  hopeful  Bill  Clinton 
of  Arkansas.  The  pair  got  along  well, 
agreeing  on  many  of  the  nation’s  social 
problems  and  their  potential  solutions. 
Clinton  impressed  Rubin  enough  to 
earn  his  endorsement  in  the  upcoming 
presidential  election.  Rubin  subse- 
quently helped  Clinton  by  raising  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  him 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  After  Clin- 
ton’s election  in  199Z,  Rubin  was 
appointed  to  head  the  newly-formed 
National  Economic  Council. 

The  position  as  head  of  the  NEC 
was  almost  tailor-made  for  Rubin. 
Clinton  asserted  that  many  of  George 


Bush’s  economic  problems  arose  due 
to  a fractured  economic  policy.  Thus, 
he  created  the  NEC  to  bring  together 
the  ideas  of  his  advisors,  similar  to  the 
National  Security  Council  for  foreign 
policy  branch,  but  hopefully  without 
the  friction  of  the  NSC.  Rubin’s  job: 
to  forge  consensus. 

He  would  act  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  Treasury,  Labor,  and 
Commerce  Secretaries,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors,  and  all  other 
major  economic  policy  groups. 
Clinton  hoped  Rubin  would  act  as  an 
“honest  broker”  between  competing 
views  on  economic  policy.  But  Rubin 
was  able  to  not  only  forge  policy  con- 
sensus, but  also  to  play  a major  role  in 
shaping  it.  He  helped  to  retain  MFN 
status  for  China  and  relax  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  tax,  and  he  generally 
paid  more  attention  to  the  business 
world.  His  views  helped  shape  a much 
more  pro-business  economic  policy. 
Robert  Strauss  commented,  “He’s 
surely  the  only  man  or  woman  in 
America  that  I know  who  could  make 
the  NEC  succeed.  Anyone  else  would 
have  been  a disruptive  force,  and  the 
council  wouldn’t  have  worked.” 

Having  worked  as  head  of  NEC, 
Rubin  was  positioned  to  head  the 
Treasury  Department  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Lloyd  Bentsen  in  1994.  Rubin’s 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
nothing  short  of  spectacular.  The  bud- 
get went  from  a $Z55  billion  dollar 
deficit  to  a $70  billion  dollar  surplus, 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  more 
than  tripled,  the  unemployment  rate 
dropped  from  7.1%  to  4.3%,  and 
interest  rates  measured  by  the  30 
T-Bond  dropped  by  1.5%. 

Even  more  impressive  than  the 
economic  improvement  was  the  extent 
to  which  Rubin  helped  avert  disaster. 
First,  in  early  1995,  the  Mexican  peso 
suffered  a particularly  steep  drop  over 
the  course  of  two  months.  Fearing 
that  the  drop  would  hurt  the  Mexican 
economy,  and  that  the  residual  effect 
upon  trade  could  hurt  the  U.S. 
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economy,  Rubin  demanded  action. 
He  conceived  a plan  in  which  funds 
were  routed  through  a U.S.  bank  to 
hedge  losses  on  the  loan.  Moreover,  he 
found  extra  funds  for  the  bailout  in 
the  U.S.  budget,  which  was  vital 
considering  Congress  did  not  pass  the 
initial  loan  guarantee. 

Then,  during  the 
battle  over  the  1996 
budget,  the  first 
under  the  Republican 
congressional  major- 
ity, Rubin  saved  the 
U.S.  credit  rating. 

The  budget  impasse 
meant  potentially 
defaulting  on  the 
government’s  bonds. 

(Law  prohibited 
spending  any  addi- 
tional money  without 
a congressional  per- 
mission in  the  form  of 
a budget  or  some 
other  resolution.)  The 
consequence  could  have  been  the  U.S. 
losing  its  status  as  the  world’s  safest 
investment,  and  billions  of  dollars 
flowing  out  of  the  country. 
Rubin  managed  to  find  a loophole  in 
which  he  could  shift  funds  from 
various  accounts  in  order  to  pay 
bondholders.  He  kept  the  government 
running  for  almost  another  five 
months  until  the  political  milieu 
became  less  combative. 

Also,  in  the  midst  of  a steep 
decline  of  the  dollar  versus  other 
major  currencies,  Rubin  worried 
about  inflationary  pressures  in  the 
U.S.  He  took  the  lead  on  this  problem, 
by  first  consolidating  all  discussion  of 
the  dollar  in  his  hands,  and  following 
up  with  his  mantra-like  statement, 
“a  strong  dollar  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.”  Additionally,  he 
initiated  a surprise  attack  on  the 
currency  market  to  boost  the  dollar. 
His  actions  helped  the  dollar  appreci- 
ate more  than  zo  percent  in  the  next 
few  months.  Rubin  acted  brilliantly 
while  Treasury  Secretary,  not  only 


improving  the  U.S.  economy,  but  also 
in  averting  disaster.  One  Wall  Street 
colleague  noted,  “Rubin  understands 
modern  capitalism  better  than  any 
government  official  I know.” 

While  Rubin’s  record  certainly  is 
impressive,  his  career  has  not 
proceeded  without  incident.  In  1990, 


One  share  in  Goldman  Sachs,  the  company  at  which  Rubin  began  his  career  in  finance. 


for  sexual 
group  of 


Goldman  was  sued 
discrimination  when  a 
women  complained  about  a lack  of 
opportunity.  Also,  Roger  Freeman, 
who  headed  Goldman’s  risk  arbitrage 
department  after  Rubin,  was  indicted 
in  1987  for  insider  trading.  While 
Rubin  was  not  implicated  in  the 
charges,  he  did  oversee  Freeman’s 
department.  Goldman  covered 
Freeman’s  legal  expenses.  Finally,  after 
Rubin’s  departure  from  Goldman  in 
1992,  he  sent  notes  to  many  Goldman 
clients  indicating  that  he  was  “looking 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  my 
new  capacity.”  Many  complained  the 
letters  gave  the  appearance  of  conflict 
of  interest. 

While  Rubin  has  had  a share  of 
problems,  he  is  known  as  a man  of  the 
highest  character.  One  former  Wall 
Street  colleague  notes,  “In  contrast  to 
others,  he’s  a gentleman  at  all  times.” 
After  leaving  Goldman  for  a position 
in  government,  he  sold  his  share  in  the 
company,  which  would  have  tripled  in 
the  interim,  and  put  his  assets  into  a 


blind  trust.  Mark  Medish,  who 
interviewed  Rubin  in  1999,  could  not 
say  enough  about  the  high  character 
of  Bob  Rubin  — that  he  is  beyond 
reproach,  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  conflict 
of  interest.  (The  former  incident  is  an 
admitted  mistake.) 

Medish  continued  by 
saying  that  the  best 
way  to  see  Rubin’s 
character  is  to 
contrast  him  with 
others  who  served  in 
the  Clinton  cabinet, 
many  of  whom  had 
ethical  and  legal 
questions  arise  while 
in  office.  While 
Rubin  has  been  impli- 
cated by  default  in  a 
few  problems,  there 
have  been  no  serious 
accusations  against 
him.  Furthermore,  he 
is  still  happily  married 
to  his  wife  after  more  than  25  years  of 
marriage,  and  almost  seven  years  in 
different  cities  while  Rubin  worked  in 
Washington.  Rubin  tries  to  take  a 
“belt  and  suspenders”  approach  to 
questions  of  ethics  — consistently 
consulting  with  legal  counsel  to  avoid 
conflicts  of  interest,  real  or  imagined. 

Rubin  has  also  drawn 
criticism  for  his  job  performance,  from 
pretty  much  every  direction 
imaginable.  First,  many  in  the  Democ- 
ratic establishment  have  complained 
that  he  has  “lost  his  Democratic  soul.” 
In  particular,  some  argue  that  he 
mishandled  the  Asian  financial  crisis  in 
1998.  However,  they  forget  that 
although  Rubin  is  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  disadvantaged,  he  makes 
decisions  based  on  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  country,  not  merely  his 
ideological  priorities. 

Rubin  stands  behind  his 
decisions.  On  the  whole,  he  feels  that 
intervention  is  a mere  temporary  fix, 
and  not  worth  risking  American 
dollars.  Furthermore,  many  on  the 
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Right  discount  him  as  “the  undeserv- 
ing beneficiary  of  an  amazing  run  of 
good  luck.”  Rubin  would  not  dispute 
this.  Rather,  he  would  point  to  the 
excellent  staffers  around  him  who 
have  aided  many  good  decisions 
intended  to  help  the  nation’s  term 
interests. 

Rubin  is  also  incredibly  intelli- 
gent, highly  focused,  and  very  hard 
working.  “It  was  obvious  when  I 
joined  the  firm  that  Bob  was  destined 
to  lead  the  firm... He  was  clearly  the 
smartest  person,”  recalled  one  of 
his  friends  in  a 1992  article  from 
The  Washington  Post.  He  is  so 
focused  that  many  colleagues  joke 
about  how  his  life  is  absent  of  many  of 
the  simple  pleasures.  For  example,  one 
former  Goldman  colleague  recalls 
getting  phone  calls  from  Rubin  during 
Thanksgiving  dinner  and  the  second 
half  of  the  Super  Bowl.  Finally,  Rubin 
exhibits  the  true  sign  of  a leader:  “A 
workaholic,  he  raised  the  standards  of 
everyone  he  was  with.” 

Rubin  is  definitely  not  your  run-of- 
the-mill  Wall  Street  type.  As  a briefcase 
he  uses  an  accordion  file,  and  he 
chooses  a felt-tip  pen  in  lieu  of  the  more 
popular  Mont  Blanc  used  by  his  Wall 
Street  colleagues.  Rubin  enjoys  reading 
a wide  breadth  of  non-fiction,  as  well  as 
fly-fishing,  sailing,  tennis,  and  eating 
Italian  food.  As  for  his  dress,  one  for- 
mer Goldman  associate  noted, 
“I  remember  seeing  him  once  with  this 
ratty  jacket  and  a stocking  cap  on  his 
head  and  thought,  ‘Geez,  he  looks  like  a 
homeless  person.’”  The  alleged 
homeless  man  is  suspected  to  have  a net 
worth  in  excess  of  $100  million. 

Rubin  remains  self-effacing, 
ascetic,  and  enormously  focused  and 
hard  working.  He  retains  an  excellent 
perspective  on  his  success,  attributing 
a great  deal  to  intelligent  staffers  and 
those  around  him,  as  well  as  good 
fortune.  Above  all  else,  he  is  wildly 
successful.  In  surveying  his  career, 
Rubin’s  success  in  both  the  private 


and  public  sectors  can  be  contributed 
to  his  understanding  of  probability, 
his  decision-making  ability,  his  lack  of 
ego,  and  his  ability  to  build  consensus 
in  the  team  environment,  na 

James  Jackson,  a recent  graduate  of 
Georgetown  University,  is  currently 
working  as  a consultant  in  corporate 
finance  for  PricewaterhouseCoopers, 
LLP. 
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NEW  WOMEN”  of  the  World 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  directors  to  found  a publishing  house 
in  which,  not  only  the  management,  but  the  printing  and 
every  possible  detail  of  the  work  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
women.  The  publishing  business,  both  in  its  literary  and 
business  departments,  furnishes  most  congenial  employment 
for  refined  young  women.” 

— 1892  Prospectus  of  the 
Business  Woman  s Journal 


By  Claudia  La  Rocco 

From  the  1870s  through  the 
turn  of  the  century,  much  of  the  United 
States  enjoyed  a period  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  This  period  saw  the 
expansion  of  women’s  rights  and  mid- 
dle class  jobs,  privileges,  and  culture. 
It  also  saw  the  emergence  of  the  “new 
woman,”  who  was  single,  indepen- 
dent, and  worked  outside  the  home. 
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Teaching  and  telegraphy  were 
two  of  the  biggest  professions  for 
women,  but  the  “fairer  sex”  worked, 
in  varying  numbers,  in  almost 
every  occupation  available  to  men. 
While  numerous  restrictions,  both 
social  and  legal,  frustrated  women  in 
certain  fields,  others  provided  multiple 
avenues  for  success. 

Journalism  was  one  such  field. 
Throughout  the  19th  century,  more 
and  more  women  became  reporters, 
editors,  and  even  publishers,  moving 
from  cultural  oddities  to  an  integral 
part  of  the  profession.  Pioneering 
women  such  as  Margaret  Fuller — 
who  became  the  nation’s  first  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  1845 — set  the  stage  for 
others,  so  that  by  1880  the  U.S.  Census 
recorded  288  women  working  as  edi- 
tors and  reporters,  a number  that 
would  soar  to  600  in  1890  and  2,193 
(7.3  percent  of  the  profession)  in  1900. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1800s  and 
growing  as  the  feminist  movement 
gained  steam,  there  was  also  a focus 
on  text  written  specifically  for  women 
within  general  periodicals,  as  well  as 
the  creation,  by  women  themselves,  of 
numerous  publications  designed  to 
address  women’s  needs. 

There  was,  for  example,  Abigail 
Duniway  (1834-1915),  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  mother  of  the  North- 
west suffrage  movement.  Duniway 
was  an  Oregon  housewife  and  mother 
who  became  the  sole  breadwinner  for 
her  family  when  her  husband,  Ben, 
was  seriously  injured  in  a farming 
accident.  Unable  to  continue  farming, 
Ben  looked  after  the  children  while 
Abigail  set  to  work,  first  teaching  and 
then  launching  a millinery  business  in 
Albany,  Oregon,  with  the  help  of 
angel  funding  provided  by  local 
wholesaler  Jacob  Mayer.  Starting  from 
a loan  of  $1,200  in  stock,  Duniway’s 
store  was  soon  flourishing,  and  she 
turned  her  attentions  to  journalism  in 
1871,  founding  a Portland  newspaper, 
the  New  Northwest.  Duniway,  who 
was  both  publisher  and  editor  of  the 


paper,  created  it  to  serve  as  a mouth- 
piece for  human,  and  specifically 
women’s,  rights.  She  ran  it  successfully 
for  1 6 years,  until  selling  it  to  move 
her  family  to  a ranch  in  Idaho. 

Duniway’s  paper  was  an  advo- 
cacy periodical,  run  by  a non-profes- 
sional and  having  as  its  primary  goal 
reform.  This  type  of  periodical  gained 
little  more  than  ridicule  from  the 
mainstream  press,  which  preferred 
more  conservative  women’s  publica- 
tions and  articles  that  dealt  with  such 

“[The  Business 
Woman’s  Journal 
is]  the  exponent  of 
the  idea  that  the 
equality  of  women 
can  in  no  other  way 
be  more  speedily 
accomplished  than 
by  promoting  and 
proving  their  success 
in  business  and 
professional  life.” 

hot-button  issues  as  fashion  and 
planning  dinner  parties,  and  brought 
in  plenty  of  advertisers. 

There  were  some  women’s 
publications  that  managed  to  find 
balance  within  this  bipolar  world. 
One  of  them  was  the  Business 
Woman’s  Journal , a bimonthly  news- 
paper founded  in  1889  by  Mary  Foot 
Seymour  (1846-1893).  The  paper, 
which  had  on  its  masthead  the  quote, 
“The  tools  to  those  who  can  use  them 
and  let  God  settle  the  rest,”  was  aimed 
almost  exclusively  at  working  women 
and,  though  obviously  an  agent  for 
women’s  rights,  was  more  interested 
in  practical  advice  than  high-powered 


rhetoric.  In  the  1890  prospectus,  the 
editors  state  that  the  newspaper  “is 
not  the  organ  of  any  special  reform... 
[but]  the  exponent  of  the  idea  that  the 
equality  of  women  can  in  no  other 
way  be  more  speedily  accomplished 
than  by  promoting  and  proving  their 
success  in  business  and  professional 
life.”  Though  many  of  the  articles 
dealt  with  issues  pertinent  to  house- 
wives and  mothers,  classifying  the  two 
as  industries  much  like  jobs  outside 
the  home,  it  tended  to  focus  more 
heavily  on  professional  women  (and 
often  received  criticism  for  this  bias). 

The  paper’s  straightforward, 
results-oriented  style  was  probably 
due  in  large  part  to  its  publisher  and 
editor.  When  Mary  Seymour,  a 
quintessential  “new  woman,”  began 
publication  of  the  Journal,  she  was 
already  a successful  New  York  City 
businesswoman  and  entrepreneur. 
Like  many  women  of  her  age, 
Seymour  began  her  working  career  as 
a teacher,  but  soon  moved  on  to 
stenography.  In  poor  health  and 
lacking  a teacher,  she  nonetheless 
managed  to  become  an  expert  law 
reporter  within  a few  years  and  was 
soon  running  a successful  business 
with  several  offices.  Mindful  of  the 
many  hurdles  facing  working  women, 
she  founded  the  Union  Stenographic 
and  Typewriting  Association,  a large 
part  of  which  consisted  of  training 
women  and  then  connecting  them 
with  employers. 

This  association,  which  grew  to 
be  the  biggest  typewriting  business  in 
the  country,  was  already  a decade  old 
when  Seymour  established  her  Journal 
and  formed  the  Mary  F.  Seymour 
Publishing  Company.  By  1890,  the 
company  had  capital  stock  in  the 
amount  of  $50,000  divided  into  2,000 
shares,  of  a par  value  each  of  $25. 
It  had  offices  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  subscribers  in  England, 
the  West  Indies,  Germany,  France, 
Japan,  and  China. 

Aside  from  offering  straightfor- 
ward, everyday  analysis  of  the 
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business  world,  its  various  sections  — 
“Women  Journalists,”  “Stenographers 
and  Typewriters,”  “Occupations  for 
Women”  — reflect  the  constant  battle 
to  separate  perceptions  from  reality 
that  19th  century  working  women 
fought.  False  perceptions,  many  of 
which  are  still  being  played  out  today, 
included  the  beliefs  that  women  were 
physically  unsuited  to  work,  that 
having  a profession  was  at  odds  with 
femininity,  and  that  women  weren’t 
emotionally  suited  to  handle  dealing 
with  the  harsher  realities  of  life 
encountered  in  the  business  world. 

An  article  entitled  “Editors  of  the 
Nation  in  Boston”  in  the  July/August 
issue  of  1890  refers  to  the  “flippancy 
which  characterizes  almost  every 
allusion  to  woman  and  her  work  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  which  seem 
unable  to  take  such  things  seriously.” 
Columnists  such  as  Jean  Kincaid,  who 
also  wrote  for  the  Boston  Globe , took 
particular  offense  to  male  editors 
who,  diligent  and  up  to  date  when  it 
came  to  current  events  and  news  (the 
“male”  sections  of  the  paper), 
persisted  in  creating  “women’s 
sections”  written  by  men  and  consist- 
ing of  complete  fluff,  assuming  that 
women  were  not  interested  in  serious 
news.  Kincaid  wrote  in  the  May/June 
issue  of  1890,  “Perhaps  the  first  thing, 
after  all,  which  the  modern  editor 
needs  to  learn  is  that  the  modern 
woman  who  thinks  at  all  (and  the 
others  don’t  read  newspapers  and  so 
do  not  count  for  them)  takes  herself 
seriously,  very  seriously  indeed.” 

Though  not  at  all  stuffy  or 
pretentious,  the  Business  Woman’s 
Journal  was  very  definitely  a publica- 
tion for  serious  women  “engaged  in 
active  pursuits.”  Every  issue  contains 
lessons  in  the  editor-in-chief’s  area  of 
expertise,  stenography;  exposes  of 
such  fields  as  architecture,  carpentry 
and  medicine,  relatively  new 
professions  for  women;  and  advice  on 
how  to  choose  a career  and  then  go 
about  obtaining  and  maintaining  jobs 
within  that  career.  An  article  entitled 


“Homely  Hints  to  Young  Women  in 
Business”  instructs,  “Never  ask  for 
your  services  more,  and  never  accept 
for  them  less,  than  they  are  actually 
worth. ...Never  chat  during  business 
hours. ...Be  as  lady-like  in  an  office  as 
you  would  be  in  a parlor... In  your 
association  with  men  in  business, 
above  all  things  strive  to  command 
their  respect.” 

“Never  ask  for  your 
services  more,  and 
never  accept  for 
them  less,  than 
they  are  actually 
worth.... Never  chat 
during  business 
hours.... Be  as 
lady-like  in  an  office 
as  you  would  be 
in  a parlor... In  your 
association  with 
men  in  business, 
above  all  things 
strive  to  command 
their  respect.” 

— Business  Woman’s 
Journal 

If  the  mail  received  by  the 
editorial  staff  is  any  indication,  the 
seriousness  and  focus  of  the  Journal 
filled  a large  vacuum  for  working 
women;  every  issue  contains  letters 
from  both  prominent  and  unknown 
women  (and  a number  of  men),  all 
praising  the  paper  as  “just  the 
publication  that  is  needed  by  the 
women  of  this  country”  and  “the 
brightest  and  best  woman’s  magazine 
I know  of  ...  it  will  meet  a long  felt 


want  in  our  City.”  The  paper  also 
received  high  praise  from  the  main- 
stream press,  avoiding,  because  of  its 
non-inflammatory,  rational  focus  and 
subdued  tone,  being  cast  into  the 
hinterland  of  reform  journalism. 

Unfortunately,  its  creator  was 
plagued  with  illnesses.  Only  four  years 
into  her  paper’s  existence,  Seymour’s 
health  problems  forced  her  to  curtail 
her  work.  When  she  died  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  1893,  the  Business 
Woman’s  Journal  had  been  relegated 
to  a section  within  the  American 
Woman’s  Journal,  a women’s  rights 
publication  run  by  the  same  staff,  but 
lackluster  and  generic  in  comparison 
to  its  predecessor. 

Produced  entirely  by  women,  most 
of  them  successful  businesswomen  and 
journalists,  Mary  Foot  Seymour’s 
newspaper  provides  a fascinating 
window  into  the  world  of  women 
workers  just  prior  to  the  20th  century,  a 
world  in  which,  according  to  an 
editorial  in  the  March  1889  issue,  “the 
employment  of  women  has  not  yet  in 
popular  estimate  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment.”  From  a historical  perspec- 
tive, it  reveals  just  how  far — and  how 
little — American  attitudes  about  busi- 
nesswomen have  come  since  then.  03 

Claudia  La  Rocco  is  a freelance  writer 
living  in  New  York  City.  She  writes  on 
a variety  of  subjects  and  can  be 
reached  at  celr2000@hotmail.com. 
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It  was  the  winter  of  1919,  and 
Harry  Frazee,  owner  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox,  was  in  a bad  mood. 

Frazee,  born  in  Peroia,  Illinois  in 
1880,  had  promoted  the  Jack 
Johnson/Jess  Willard  heavyweight 
championship  fight  in  1915.  He  also 
managed  heavyweight  champion 
James  J.  Jefferies  and  was  the  pro- 
ducer of  several  successful  plays. 

In  1916,  Frazee  purchased  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  — then  one  of  the 
premier  sports  franchises.  They  had 
won  the  first  World  Series  of  the 
modern  baseball  era  in  1903  (playing 
as  the  Boston  Pilgrims),  and  had  also 
captured  world  championships  in 
1912,  1915,  1916,  and  1918. 

The  Red  Sox  had  one  of  the  great 
young  players  in  the  game:  George 
Herman  (Babe)  Ruth.  In  1919,  Ruth 
hit  .322,  with  the  mind-boggling  total 
of  29  home  runs.  The  nearest  American 
League  player  to  him  had  10.  Besides 
leading  the  league  in  homers,  the 
pitcher-turned-outfielder  led  in  runs 
batted  in,  runs,  and  slugging  average. 
He  also  pitched  in  17  games,  compiling 
a record  of  9 and  5 with  a 2.97  earned 
run  average.  At  the  age  of  24,  his  best 
years  were  clearly  ahead  of  him. 

But  none  of  that  made  Frazee 
happy  because  Ruth  had  let  it  be 
known  loudly,  through  the  newspa- 
pers, that  his  splendid  season  deserved 
a splendid  raise  — from  $10,000  to 
$20,000  per  year  (back  when  that  was 
real  money).  If  he  didn’t  get  the 
money,  Ruth  hinted,  he  might  quit 
baseball.  After  all,  he  did  have  several 
other  irons  in  the  fire,  including  a 
potential  movie  deal  and  possibly  the 
chance  to  become  a professional 
boxer  and  fight  heavyweight  champ 
Jack  Dempsey. 

This  isn’t  what  Frazee  had  bar- 
gained for  when  he  had  gotten  into 
baseball.  Owning  the  Red  Sox  was 
supposed  to  be  about  fun  and  winning 
world  championships.  He  was  already 
involved  in  a bitter  dispute  with  Ban 
Johnson,  president  of  the  American 
League  and  a strong-willed  individual 


Babe  Ruth  (right)  in  Palm  Beach  with 
Harry  Frazee,  owner  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 


in  his  own  right.  Frazee  wanted  to 
replace  the  National  Commission, 
which  currently  ran  baseball,  with  a 
single  commissioner.  The  Boston 
owner  had  also  made  enemies  among 
the  other  American  League  teams,  and 
few  clubs  would  trade  with  him. 

Frazee  also  needed  money 
because  Broadway  productions 
weren’t  cheap  to  produce.  He  owed 
money  to  Joseph  Lannin,  the  former 
owner  of  the  Red  Sox,  and  Lannin 
was  looking  to  collect.  And  now  Ruth 
wanted  to  have  his  contract  torn  up 
and  his  salary  doubled! 


To  make  matters  worse,  on 
Christmas  Eve  of  1 919*  Ruth  returned 
his  contract  for  1920  unsigned, 
repeating  his  demand  for  a new 
contract  at  twice  the  price. 

Frazee  had  had  enough.  Even 
with  Ruth’s  prodigious  hitting,  the 
Red  Sox  had  sunk  to  sixth  place  in 
1919.  Who  knew  if  they’d  do  any 
better  in  1920,  even  if  Frazee  met  the 
Babe’s  price?  Were  the  Red  Sox  to 
become  a bad  one-man  team? 

Frazee  cast  his  eyes  southward, 
toward  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
ready  money  of  Yankee  owner 
Col.  Jacob  Ruppert.  Ruppert,  along 
with  Tillinghast  l’Hommedieu  Hus- 
ton, owned  the  sad  sack  Yankees  (for- 
merly the  Highlanders),  who  had 
never  won  anything  and  didn’t  seem 
about  to.  In  the  years  of  the  two  men’s 
ownership,  they  had  finished  fifth, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  third.  That’s  medioc- 
rity with  a capital  “M.” 

Not  that  the  two  weren’t  trying  to 
improve  their  ball  club.  In  1919,  they 
had  gotten  Ernie  Shore,  Duffy  Lewis, 
Dutch  Leonard,  and  Carl  Mays  from 
Boston.  But  that  wasn’t  enough. 
Yankee  manager  Miller  Huggins 
advised  them  that  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  was  turn  Ruth  into  a Yankee. 
(Ironically,  Ruth  and  Huggins  would 
clash  over  the  years.) 

Everything  came  together  at  once. 
Frazee’s  dissatisfaction  with  baseball 
and  Ruth  in  particular,  the  Babe’s 
demand  for  a new  contract,  and  Rup- 
pert’s  cash.  Whether  Johnson 
engineered  the  deal,  or  whether  Frazee 
needed  money  for  his  theatrical 
productions  is  unclear;  both  sides 
have  their  advocates.  What  is  clear  is 
that  on  January  6,  1920,  The  New 
York  Times  ran  the  following 
headline:  “Ruth  Bought  By  New  York 
Americans  For  $125,000,  Highest 
Price  In  Baseball  Annals.” 

Frazee  had  sold  Babe  Ruth  to  the 
Yankees  for  $125,000.  As  part  of  the 
deal,  Ruppert  loaned  $350,000  to  the 
Boston  owner,  secured  by  a mortgage 
on  Fenway  Park,  the  Red  Sox’s  home. 
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Babe  Ruth  waving  his  hat  in  Yankees  dugout. 


It  was  the  greatest  deal  in 
baseball  history  — for  the  Yankees. 
They  had  purchased  a sports  icon  for  a 
ridiculously  low  price.  Within  two 
years,  the  Yanks  would  be  in  the  World 
Series;  within  four  years  they  would 
win  it  all.  In  1920,  Ruth  had  one  of  the 
greatest  seasons  in  baseball  history. 
He  hit  .376,  with  54  homers  and  137 
runs  batted  in.  Sparked  by  Ruth,  the 
Yankees  began  their  streak  of 
excellence  that  continues  to  this  day. 

As  for  the  Red  Sox,  when  the  deal 
was  announced  the  Boston  Post 
predicted  that  the  team  would  be 
“crowding  the  Athletics  for  eighth 
place  in  1920,”  and  they  practically 
did  that,  finishing  fifth  that  year  and 
1921,  then  eighth  in  1922  and  1923. 
To  date,  the  Red  Sox  have  never  won 
another  World  Series. 


Frazee  defended  the  sale,  saying 
he  believed  the  sale  of  Ruth  would 
ultimately  strengthen  Boston.  It  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  as  the  Red  Sox’s 
immediate  poor  finishes  would  attest. 
Their  attendance  sagged  just  like  the 
team.  Only  230,000  found  their  way 
to  Fenway  Park  in  1924. 

Frazee  would  eventually  sell  the 
Yankees  seven  more  players,  for  a 
total  of  12,  until  he  tired  of  the  whole 
thing  and  sold  the  Boston  ball  club  in 
1923.  Frazee,  who  went  through  a 
messy  divorce  in  1922  and  was  found 
guilty  of  misconduct  with  one  of  his 
female  Broadway  stars,  died  of 
Bright’s  disease  in  1929. 

Ruth,  of  course,  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  figures  in  sports. 
He  revolutionized  how  baseball  was 
played,  putting  the  emphasis  on  home 


runs  rather  than  singles,  walks,  and 
sacrifices.  Did  Harry  Frazee  know  that 
he  was  getting  rid  of  the  greatest  player 
the  game  ever  knew?  No.  He  just 
thought  he  was  getting  rid  of  a trouble- 
some player.  But  for  whatever  reason, 
Frazee  had  committed  one  of  the  most 
colossal  blunders  in  all  of  sports.  BD 


Russell  Roberts  is  a full-time  freelance 
writer  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
more  than  ijo  national  and  regional 
publications.  He  is  the  author  of  seven 
non-fiction  books,  and  he  resides  in 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 
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Notes 

1.  These  leaders,  though  holding  strong  anti-slavery  views,  were 
somewhat  embarrassed  that  the  issue  had  been  forced  to  the 
forefront.  They  feared  for  the  passage  of  Hamilton’s  assumption 
plan  if  emancipation  was  seen  as  being  forced  on  the  southern 
states.  Washington,  a Virginian  who  held  to  the  popular  view  of 
gradual  emancipation,  was  especially  bothered  by  the  debate. 

2.  Nash  argues  that  part  of  the  solution  to  funding  emancipation  lay 
in  the  sale  of  vast  tracts  of  land  held  by  the  federal  government. 

3.  This  assumes  a price  of  $200  per  slave  but  does  not  consider  the 
costs  of  removing  the  slaves  from  the  United  States,  which  is 
something  that  all  known  emancipation  plans  of  the  time 
required. 

4.  See  Ellis,  Founding  Brothers,  pp.  106-107. 

5.  Nash  writes,  “Slavery  would  continue  to  grow  in  the  South  and 
the  problem  of  slavery  would  continue  to  require  a national 
solution.  When  it  came,  the  solution  was  so  costly  that  the 
casualty  rate  was  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  Americans 
sustained  in  World  War  II.” 

6.  Of  course,  this  problem  was  not  immediately  resolved  after  eman- 
cipation in  1863  or  the  adoption  of  the  13th  Amendment  in  1865. 


TRIVIA  QUIZ 

How  much  do  you  know 
about  financial  history ? 

By  Bob  Shabazian 

1.  Former  President  Bill  Clinton  earned  $200,000 
as  president.  His  successor,  George  W.  Bush, 
received  a raise  — the  first  pay  hike  for  a 
president  in  more  than  three  decades. 

How  much  does  Bush  earn  as  president? 

2.  In  the  year  2000,  two  major  insurance  companies 
went  public.  A third  is  planning  a similar  route  in 
2001.  Name  the  companies. 

3.  What  is  the  oldest  U.S.  automotive  brand  name? 

4.  When  and  where  was  the  first  U.S.  Mint 
established? 

5.  Up  until  this  year,  fractions  had  been  used  for 
more  than  200  years  to  trade  stocks.  What  was 
the  origin  of  that  form  of  trading? 

6.  Who  wrote  in  an  editorial,  “Nobody  who  plants 
corn  digs  up  the  kernels  in  a day  or  two  to  see  if 
the  corn  has  sprouted,  but  in  stocks  most  people 
want  to  open  an  account  at  noon  and  get  their 
profit  before  night”? 

7.  How  did  Wall  Street  get  its  name? 

8.  What  was  the  first  U.S.  coin  to  bear  the  portrait 
of  a president? 

9.  When  was  the  first  income  tax  in  the  United 
States  imposed? 

1 0.  What  entity  struck  the  first  coins  in  the 
American  colonies? 
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Boni  & Anna’s  Decade  of  Excess 


"ddhe  heiress  wa&  short a nd, s/iyht/y  hui/t,  unth  the  tinie&t hvands  and feet,  and h/ach  eyes...  (§/%e  yave 
one  the  < /n/t  ression  ofeheiny  eaee&si/uely  shy...  chi/dish ...  a trife/e  rnedicious;  hut  she  possessed  c/iartn 
and  hossihdities . ” 

By  K.C.  Tessendorf 


Count  Marie  Ernest  Paul  Boniface 
de  Castellane’s  estimate  was  made  in 
1894  in  Paris  when  he  met  Anna 
Gould,  19,  younger  daughter  of 
recently  deceased  financier  Jay  Gould. 
“Boni,”  long  on  noble  bloodlines; 
short  of  cash  and  chronically  pursued 
by  creditors,  was  z8,  supple,  lean, 
handsome  ash  blonde;  a 90  pound 
cheetah  of  a fortune  hunter  who 
immediately  began  the  chase  — 


advienne  que  pourra!  — to  capture 
Anna  Gould  and  especially  the 
$800,000  yearly  stipend  she  was  said 
to  receive  from  her  father’s  estate. 

Widower  Jay  Gould  had  striven 
mightily  by  trust  arrangements  to 
keep  his  fortune  intact  within  his 
family  of  six  children.  But  he  gave  the 
reigns  of  its  control  to  oldest  son 
George,  his  favorite,  who  had  stood  at 
Jay’s  elbow  10  years  learning  the 


mature  Gould  approach.  But  the 
future  would  grade  him  D — or 
incomplete.  Half  of  the  Gould  fortune 
core  dissipated  on  his  watch. 

Basically,  $800,000  per  year  was 
settled  on  each  Gould  child.  Freedom 
and  much  money  turned  five  of  the 
children,  including  Anna  and  George, 
toward  pleasurable  uses.  Only  Helen 
remained  the  sober-sided  model  Jay 
desired. 


Left:  Anna  Gould,  circa  1893. 
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George  was  guardian  to  teenaged 
Anna,  and  disapproved  of  her 
romance  with  blue-eyed  Frank 
Woodruff,  a blond  actor.  When  Anna, 
as  stubborn  and  sulky  as  her  father, 
threatened  to  forego  her 
fortune  and  run  off  with 
Woodruff,  it  was  the 
latter  who  demurred;  then 
quit  the  stage  and  enrolled 
in  Harvard  Law  School, 
still  hopeful  for  Anna. 

But  George  sent  Anna 
to  Miss  Fanny  Reed’s  in 
Paris,  who  maintained  a 
chaste  salon  for  wealthy 
American  young  women 
trolling  for  European 
nobility.  And  so  Anna  met 
Boni,  whose  blondness 
was  reminiscent  of  Mr. 

Woodruff.  Miss  Reed 
warned  Anna  about  Boni, 
but  as  a tactic  it  only 
worked  contrarily. 

Boni  was  an  ardent, 
hopeful  suitor  (he’d 
established  a new,  limited 
line  of  credit  via  this 
prospect).  Word  of  the 
noble  boyfriend  reached 
George,  who  with  his 
actress  wife  came  over. 

Boni,  loaded  with  con- 
tracts, saw  them  through 
the  big-name  tour,  and 

earned  preliminary 

approval.  Learning  that 
Anna  would  return  to 

New  York  at  year’s  end, 
the  plotting  suitor  wished 
to  go  over  ahead  and 
further  burnish  his  marital 
repute  with  the  Goulds. 

But  how  would  he  raise  the 

passage  money?  The  lenders  feared  he 

would  not  return;  but  groveling  and 
promising,  Boni  obtained  barely 
enough.  Fortunately,  a wealthy  friend 
of  his  ilk  lived  in  Brooklyn,  and  he 
supported  the  vagrant  Count.  When 
Boni  debarked  in  Manhattan,  he 
hailed  a horse  and  cab  and  with  noble 


elan  managed  to  add  the  fare  to  his 
tab  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Refueled  with  greenbacks,  Boni 
went  to  Newport,  west  to  the  Rockies, 
and  back  to  the  Goulds.  Of  the  two 


Goulds  who  counted,  the  fortune 
hunter  got  on  well  with  George,  also  a 
spender.  Helen,  the  churchly  spinster, 
received  Boni  in  “the  role  of  the 
virtuous  curate.” 

After  Anna  arrived,  Boni  saw  to  it 
that  “her  feet  trod  on  a carpet  of 
flowers.”  Traveling  in  George’s 
private  pullman  on  a Quebec  excur- 
sion, Boni  proposed  and  Anna 


accepted.  But  he  overreached  in 
asking  her  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Anna,  who  had  bullheadedly 
accepted  Boni  despite/because  of 
Helen’s  disapproval, 
declared,  “I  will  never 
become  a Catholic 
because  if  I were  to  do  so, 
I should  not  be  able  to 
divorce  you,  and  if  I were 
not  happy  I would  not 
remain  your  wife  for  a 
moment  longer  than  nec- 
essary.” 

A deep  chill  indeed! 
Yet  the  couple  were  mar- 
ried in  civil  fashion  in 
March  1895  by  New 
York’s  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop.  They  then 
sailed  toward  Paris  where 
the  groom  expected  mar- 
ried life  to  proceed  a la 
Francaise.  Though  Boni 
was  dependent  on  Anna’s 
largesse,  the  pair 

absolutely  agreed  that 
money  was  useless  unless 
spent  — and  throughout 
their  marriage  Anna 
allowed  Boni  to  spend 
and  spend. 

Arriving  in  Paris,  the 
groom  in  a feeding  frenzy 
obtained  so  many 

packets  of  francs  he 
needed  a bag  to  carry 
them.  In  his  heart  of 
hearts  Boni  was  a 
manic  interior  decorator 
and  now  rushed  to  buy 
Gobelin  tapestries  at 
250,000  francs:  “‘Here  is  the  money,’ 
I said,  and  I began  to  count  out  my 
packets  of  notes;  indeed,  so  greatly  did 
I hurry  that  the  floor  was  strewn  with 
them.  ‘Why  M.  le  Comte,  you  have 
become  Croesus!”’ 

Then  on  to  the  art  dealers  — 
a Rembrandt,  Van  Dyke,  Reynolds, 
some  Fragonards,  a Gainsborough. 
“Thus  in  a few  days  I spent  a million 


George  Gould,  brother  of  Anna,  in  1884. 
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The  Chateau  de  Marie  in  France,  Anna's  home  during  her  second  marriage. 


francs  without  any  trouble,  and 
I owed  a large  amount  as  well.” 

There  was  no  place  to  display 
these  acquisitions;  and  Boni  did  not 
ever  find  the  proper  niche  to  show  his 
Gobelins.  The  couple  were  in  leased 
quarters  pending  completion  of  their 
Palais  Rose.  Inspired  by  Les  Trianons 
of  Versailles,  it  took  years  and 
$3  million. 

However,  when  Anna’s  21st 
birthday  approached,  meaning 
George’s  oversight  ceased,  both 
rejoiced  in  Boni’s  inspiration  to  rent  a 
lakeside  venue  in  Le  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  produce  a fete:  they  purchased 

80.000  Venetian  lamps  and  a dozen 
miles  of  carpeting;  hired  60  footmen, 
80  ballet  dancers,  and  a 200  piece 
orchestra;  and  closed  with  la  grandeur 
magnifique  in  fireworks.  More  than 

3.000  people  were  invited. 

Next,  the  spendthrift  Count 
turned  to  envelope  another  cachet  of 


the  idle  rich  — yachting.  Boni  bought 
the  biggest,  the  Valhalla,  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a warship  approaching, 
employing  130  crew. 

The  Castellanes,  entering  the 
20th  century  were  insolvent  (even 
though  a 21st  century  valuation  of 
$800,000  is  near  $8  million). 
Creditors  swarmed,  their  bills  reached 
$4.5  million.  The  Gould  family  loaned 
money,  but  Anna’s  income  was  cut  to 
$240,000  across  10  years. 

Regardless,  Boni  was  having  a 
ball,  even  when  forced  to  sell  off  early 
acquisitions.  But  Anna?  $he  readily 
agreed  to  castles,  the  fete,  the  yacht, 
and  the  social  excess.  But  there  was 
tepid  enthusiasm  for  the  results. 
As  Boni  remarked,  “80  far  as  Anna 
was  concerned,  it  might  have  been 
anywhere  and  anything."  The  couple 
enjoyed  the  three  sons  their  marriage 
yielded,  but  that  was  the  extent  of 
their  domestic  tranquility. 


In  the  new  century,  relations 
between  the  Castellanes  cooled  drasti- 
cally. It  wasn’t  money.  It  was  Boni’s 
unrelenting  feminine  arrangements 
that  he  wouldn’t  end.  Eventually,  the 
detectives  were  hired. 

Then  came  a mutual  stroll  in  the 
Bois  where  Anna  was  unusually 
sprightly.  They  parted  for  the 
afternoon.  Three  hours  later,  Boni  came 
home  to  their  pink  palace  at  the  corner 
of  Avenue  Foch  and  Avenue  Malakoff. 
It  stood  silent  and  dark  in  the  dusk. 

Entering,  he  realized  an  impres- 
sion like  that  of  Audrey  Hepburn’s  in 
“Charade”:  the  power  was  off,  the 
servants  had  vanished,  as  had  all 
interior  objects! 

Boni  didn’t  see  Anna  privately 
again.  In  the  opening  maneuvers  at 
divorce  court,  Anna’s  attorney 
claimed  he  held  proof  that  Boni  kept 
four  menages  for  coquettes  simultane- 
ously! Anna  got  her  divorce  in  1906, 

Continued  on  page  3 3 
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The  Dutch  Settlement  of 


Holland  in  1609,  the  year  Henry  Hudson  made  his  famous  voyage, 

was  called  the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands.  It  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  Spain  and  about  to  conclude  the  “Twelve  Years  Truce.” 
In  spite  of  the  state  of  war,  which  lasted  from  1568-1648,  the  economy, 
science,  and  arts  of  the  Dutch  Republic  flourished.  The  so-called 
“Golden  Age”  was  even  then  spoken  of  far  beyond  its  borders. 
Today,  many  may  not  even  know  where  to  locate  the  Netherlands, 
although  the  names  of  Rembrandt,  Frans  Hals,  and  Vermeer  — famous 
painters  of  the  Dutch  Golden  Age  — are  well  known. 


By  Erika  L.  Brins 

War  resulted  from  a Dutch  revolt 
against  the  Spanish  King  Philips  II. 
Holland  was  then  a part  of  his 
immense  empire.  Philips  II  wanted  to 
organize  and  centralize  the  adminis- 
tration, jurisdiction,  and  legislation  in 
his  empire,  and  he  sought  to  make 
Catholicism  the  one  and  only  faith. 

However,  the  Dutch  towns  and 
provinces  were  for  ages  accustomed  to 
settling  their  own  business.  They 
formed  a specialized  network  of  trade 
and  production,  and  the  absence  of  a 
strong  and  central  authority  had  made 
them  prosperous  and  self-conscious. 
It  happened  that  in  a town  at  a dis- 
tance of  30  kilometers  from  your  own 
you  had  to  pay  in  a different  currency 
and  that  the  penalty  for  theft  was  not 
the  same  as  in  your  hometown. 

Trade  and  religious  tolerance 
co-existed  well.  Some  merchants  as 
pioneers  in  the  business  on  New 
Netherland  were  Lutherans  who, 
because  of  their  faith,  had  fled  the 
Catholic  “Spanish”  Antwerpen  in  the 
south  of  the  Netherlands  to  try  their 
luck  in  Amsterdam. 


Amsterdam  was  not  dominant 
over  the  other  cities,  but  rather  the 
center  of  this  Golden  Age.  There 
emerged  in  Amsterdam  a “staple 
market,”  a city-wide  exchange  of 
goods  and  services,  and  from  1590  to 
1740,  the  city  was  the  financial  center 
of  the  world  and  international  trade. 
Amsterdam  had  an  enormous  fleet  at 
its  disposal,  and  goods  from  around 
the  world  — both  bulk  goods  and 
luxuries  — were  stored  and  traded 
there.  People  could  also  borrow 
money  there  at  a lower  interest  rate 
than  elsewhere,  and  Spanish  troops 
were  sometimes  financed  with  money 
lent  on  the  Amsterdam  capital  market. 
When  buying  on  the  Amsterdam 
staple  market,  people  could  be  sure  of 
price,  quality,  and  delivery. 

Though  the  trade  within  Europe 
stood  at  the  base  of  the  Dutch  success, 
there  was  also  a very  successful  and 
profitable  trading  company  that  had  a 
governmental  monopoly  for  trading  in 
the  Orient:  the  United  East  India 
Company  (VOC),  the  first  joint  stock 
corporation  in  the  world.  Early  17th 
century  voices  were  heard  to  establish 
a United  West  India  Company  (WIC) 


as  well.  Except  for  trade,  it  could  be 
an  important  instrument  in  the  war 
against  Spain,  for  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  had  many  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Americas. 
Some  thought  of  the  WIC  even  as  an 
instrument  to  fight  Catholicism  and 
spread  Protestantism.  Because  the 
negotiations  with  Spain  concerning  a 
truce  were  in  full  swing,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  WIC  was  postponed. 
Piracy  and  privateering  of  enemy 
ships,  and  ships  with  cargo  destined 
for  the  enemy,  went  on  as  usual. 

The  Twelve  Years  Truce  was 
signed  five  days  after  Henry  Hudson 
set  sail  on  the  Halve  Maen,  on  April  4, 
1609.  The  VOC  sent  Hudson  to  find  a 
northeastern  passage  to  the  Orient 
where  it  obtained  spices,  then  a 
booming  business.  The  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies  was  long  and  dangerous. 
It  required  sailing  around  South 
Africa,  an  eight  month  trip,  so  a 
shortcut  was  desired. 

Hudson  was  an  English  seaman 
who  sailed  on  an  assignment  of  the 
VOC.  This  was  not  unusual,  since 
many  languages  were  spoken  in  17th 
century  Amsterdam.  Later,  in  New 
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Amsterdam,  only  half  of  the  popula- 
tion originated  from  the  Republic  of 
the  United  Netherlands. 

Hudson  was  not  the  first  to  sail  to 
North  America.  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  seamen 
frequented  the  fishing  grounds  of  New 
Foundland  for  codfish,  since  fish  was 
the  national  food.  The  Dutch  had  the 
North  Sea  at  their  disposal  for  herring 
fishing.  Their  dried  cod  or  stockfish 
came  from  Bergen  in  Norway.  Only 
when  the  Dutch  as  “transporters  of 
Europe”  went  shipping  and  trading 
these  goods  from  New  Foundland  to 
the  south  of  Europe  did  they  learn 
about  these  areas.  They  also  learned 
about  the  rich  sources  of  beaver,  otter, 
and  other  furred  animals.  Fur  was  a 
much  desired  product  on  the 
Amsterdam  staple  market  because  the 
French  denied  the  Dutch  access  to  the 
beaver  trade  in  Nova  Francia  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Searching  for  the  northeastern 
passage  to  China  on  the  Halve  Maen, 
Hudson  was  held  back  by  impassable 
floating  ice  near  Nova  Zembla. 
Instead  of  turning  back,  as  he  was 
supposed  to  do,  he  headed  west. 


Perhaps  he  sailed  westward  to  satisfy 
his  own  curiosity  and  turn  an 
unsuccessful  voyage  into  a success. 
Hudson  was  acquainted  with  the  ideas 
of  Plancius,  a famous  Dutch  cartogra- 
pher who  believed  there  was  a passage 
through  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. Although  Hudson’s  logbook  did 
not  survive,  the  journal  of  Robert 
Juet,  his  mate,  luckily  did. 

Hudson  first  sailed  along  the 
southern  river  (the  Delaware),  which 
the  Dutch  called  the  Zuydtrivier,  and 
arrived  at  the  northern  river  on 
September  2,  1609.  The  English  later 
named  this  river  after  Hudson. 
The  Dutch  called  it  Grote  Rivier  (Big 
River),  River  Mauritius  (after  the 
Dutch  Governor  Prince  Maurits), 
Reviere  Montagnes,  and  Reviere  of 
Nova  Virginia.  He  explored  the  bay  of 
the  river  and  then  sailed  upstream 
until  the  river  became  too  shallow, 
approximately  at  present  Albany. 

There  were  some  violent  encoun- 
ters with  Indians,  and  with  others  they 
bartered  beaver  skins  and  tobacco  for 
goods.  In  early  October,  the  Halve 
Maen  headed  for  Amsterdam. 
Hudson,  who  had  claimed  the  area  for 


the  Dutch  Republic  simply  by  being 
there,  was  arrested  by  the  English  on 
his  way  back.  They  alleged  he  had 
violated  a charter  in  which  the  English 
Crown  assigned  the  whole  North 
American  coast  from  New  England  to 
Virginia  to  two  English  trading 
companies.  But,  in  fact,  in  between  it 
was  “no  man’s  land.” 

In  time,  the  English  returned  the 
Halve  Maen  to  the  VOC,  but  Henry 
Hudson  never  visited  the  Dutch 
Republic  again.  Two  years  later,  he 
was  sent  on  a new  assignment  — from 
the  English  crown  this  time  — to 
explore  a northwest  passage  to  China. 
He  perished  when  his  mutinous  crew 
threw  him  and  his  son  overboard  in 
a small  boat. 

The  VOC  did  not  show  much 
interest  in  the  findings  Hudson  likely 
reported  to  them  from  England  in  a 
letter.  After  all,  he  had  failed!  The 
beaver  skins  aboard  were  probably 
sold  by  him  to  pay  his  crew  and  cover 
his  own  costs.  Because  Hudson  did 
not  return  to  his  employers  in  Amster- 
dam, he  had  lost  the  right  to  his  salary. 

However,  word  of  beaver  skins 
aboard  did  interest  those  in  Amster- 
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dam.  Beaver  fur  was  a much  desired 
product  on  the  staple  market,  and 
there  was  a big  market  for  the  beauti- 
ful shining  beaver  pelts  of  North 
America  in  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Russia.  Even  when  the  pelts  were 
worn  and  dull,  they  were  very  much 
needed  in  the  hatting  industry.  As  is 
apparent  in  the  paintings  of  Frans 
Hals,  hats  were  important  and 
distinguished  articles  of  clothing. 

One  of  the  first  companies  head- 
ing for  the  Hudson  to  trade  was  the 
Van  Tweenhuysen  Company.  Aernout 
Vogels,  a fur  trader,  once  tried  to 
circumvent  the  French  fur  monopoly 
by  associating  himself  with  two 
French  companions  in  a French  firm. 
Another  participant  was  Hans 
Hunger,  a director  of  the  VOC.  In  this 
capacity,  he  surely  must  have  heard 
about  the  results  of  Hudson’s  voyage. 

When  finally  the  Halve  Maen 
returned,  Hudson’s  crew  spoke  about 
their  adventures  with  the  Indians. 
Dutch  merchants  were  eager  to  trade 
fur  directly  from  the  area  of  produc- 
tion instead  of  from  Rouaan,  the 
French  center  of  Canadian  fur. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  when 
the  trade  on  the  Hudson  began 
because  data  is  scarce.  Thanks  to  the 
work  of  archivist  Simon  Hart,  who  in 
the  1960s  made  an  inventory  of 
notarial  records,  we  can  witness  now 
the  cutthroat  competition  between 
two  Amsterdam  trading  companies  on 
the  spot.  Amsterdam  merchants  were 
the  driving  force  behind  the  voyages 
to  the  Hudson. 

First,  the  location  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  had  to  be  recovered,  as 
Hudson  never  returned  to  Amsterdam 
and  didn’t  properly  report  his  exact 
findings.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  a 
skipper,  Hendrick  Christiaensen,  on 
his  way  home  from  the  West  Indies 
got  lost  and  accidentally  sailed  along 
the  Hudson  estuary  in  1610.  About 
1611  again  a ship  sailed  on  an 
assignment  to  discover  (after  an  idea 
of  the  cartographer  Plancius)  the 
northeast  passage  to  the  Orient. 


On  his  departure,  the  captain  was 
orally  and  secretly  instructed  to 
inspect  the  coast  of  Nova  Francia  and 
search  for  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

Then,  in  May  1611  the  St.  Pieter , 
with  skipper  Rijser,  Cristiaensen,  and 
Adriaen  Block  aboard,  sailed  for  the 
Hudson.  Arnout  Vogels,  Feonart  and 
Franchoys  Pelgrom,  all  Amsterdam 
merchants,  chartered  the  ship.  Docu- 
ments show  that  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians  was  the  aim  of  this  voyage. 


Adriaen  Block  (about  1567- 
1627)  was  an  skipper-merchant  from 
Amsterdam.  According  to  Hart,  he 
was  “the  founder  of  the  Dutch  trade 
in  the  Hudson  and  of  the  settlement 
there,  later  to  be  New  Netherland.” 
On  his  second  trip  to  North  America, 
in  early  1612,  Block  explored  the 
coast  and  produced  two  years  later  the 
oldest  existing  map  of  the  area. 
He  was  the  first  person  to  realize  that 
Fong  Island  was  an  island,  and  Block 
Island  and  Fong  Island  Sound  honor 
his  name. 

On  Block’s  third  trip  to  the  Hud- 
son, for  the  Van  Tweenhuysen  Com- 
pany aboard  the  Fortuyn,  he  found 
that  he  was  not  alone  anymore. 
Skipper  Mossel,  his  supercargo  (super- 
visor of  the  cargo)  Hontom  of  the  Hans 
Claesz  Company  on  their  ship  the 
Jonge  Tobias  were  offering  the  Indians 


twice  Block’s  usual  price  for  a beaver. 
They  quarreled,  but  finally  they  came 
to  the  agreement  of  a fixed  price. 
Block  would  receive  2/3  of  the  traded 
skins,  and  Mossel  would  receive  1/3. 
They  also  exchanged  an  officer  to  keep 
an  eye  on  each  other’s  trade. 

The  following  Spring,  both  ships 
departed  “in  patria.”  Jan  Rodriguez 
from  San  Domingo,  who  came  along 
on  the  Jonge  Tobias,  stayed  behind, 
probably  on  one  of  the  small  islands  in 
the  Hudson  to  serve  as  protection 
against  Indians.  Block  probably  also 
left  members  of  his  crew  behind,  in  a 
fortress  (called  Nassau)  on  the  future 
Castle  Island  near  Albany.  They 
continued  the  barter  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  absence  of  the  ships  (the 
beavers  were  hunted  by  the  Indians 
from  December  to  May)  so,  once 
arrived,  they  wouldn’t  have  to  wait. 
Even  then,  time  was  money.  It  was 
important  to  have  a permanent  trading 
post  to  establish  regular  trading 
relations  with  the  Indians. 

From  a letter  of  one  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Van  Tweenhuysen 
Company,  we  learn  Block’s  voyage  was 
very  profitable  (better  than  for 
Mossel).  Once  home,  Block  spoke 
reluctantly  about  the  results  of  his  trip, 
but  he  immediately  started  to  equip 
two  ships  for  the  Hudson.  He  tried  to 
discourage  other  possible  competitors 
by  mysteriously  suggesting  he  had  a 
patent  for  trading  on  the  Hudson. 
The  Van  Tweenhuysen  Company  actu- 
ally did  have  such  a patent,  but  not  the 
worthy  one  you  got  from  the  States 
General,  the  Dutch  government.  It  had 
one  from  Prince  Maurits,  which  was 
not  so  highly  valued. 

The  quarrel  between  the  two 
companies  was  not  solved  when  two 
ships  set  sail  for  the  Hudson  at  the  end 
of  September  1613,  with  Christiaensen 
on  the  Fortuyn  of  the  Van  Tweenhuysen 
Company  and  Mossel  on  the  Nachte- 
gael  (Nightingale)  for  the  Hans  Claesz 
Company.  The  voyage  to  the  Hudson 
took  about  10  weeks.  Block  left  at  the 
end  of  October  on  the  Tyger. 
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For  this  trip,  he  borrowed  six  guns 
from  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam. 

Arriving  at  the  Hudson,  he  was 
immediately  needed  as  mediator 
between  Christiaensen  and  Mossel. 
Rodriguez  was  now  working  for 
Christiaensen,  and  a flaming  row  was 
going  on.  The  outcome  of  Block’s 
mediation  was  3/5  of  the  beavers  for 
Christiaensen  and  2/5  for  Mossel.  Block 
meant  to  leave,  probably  for  new  geo- 
graphical reconnoiterings,  but  he  had  to 
postpone  his  plans  because  of  heavy 
floating  ice  in  the  river.  Therefore,  all 
three  ships  were  waiting  in  the  bay  of 
the  Hudson  when  at  the  end  of  January 
or  early  February  1614  the  Tyger 
caught  fire  and  burned  out.  (In  1916, 
while  working  on  metro  excavations 
remnants  of  a burned  ship  were  found 
which  may  be  from  the  Tyger.  A gun 
was  found  nearby,  which  may  have 
been  one  that  Block  borrowed  from  the 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam.) 

Block’s  misfortune  inspired 
Mossel  to  offer  his  services  in  exchange 
for  another  partition  rate  of  the  beaver 
skins.  Christiaensen  and  Block  refused. 
Block  ordered  his  ship  builder  to  build 
a yacht,  which  he  called  the  Onrust 
(“trouble”  being  a better  translation 
than  “restless”  because  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties Block  had  met.)  On  the  day 
Hontom  (Mossel’s  supercargo)  left  for 
Hellgate  in  two  sloops  with  17  men  to 
trade  there  with  Indians,  Mossel  with 
some  of  the  men  were  getting  firewood 
ashore  and  Christiaensen  also  had  left 
for  trading  purposes,  the  Nachtegael 
was  captured  by  the  crew  of  the  lost 
Tyger.  Loyalties  were  turned  upside- 
down  once  more.  Christiaensen,  Mos- 
sel, and  Block  joined  forces  to  fight  the 
mutineers.  The  Nachtegael  was  chased 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the 
crew  of  the  Fortuyn  refused  to  fight  the 
mutineers.  (There  were  crew  members 
of  all  three  ships  among  the  mutineers.) 

The  Nachtegael  sailed  off  and 
committed  itself  to  piracy  in  the  West 
Indian  waters.  Two  more  ships 
arrived:  the  Fortuyn  of  Cornelis 
Jacobsz  May  (a  different  Fortuyn)  and 


the  Vos  (“fox”)  with  Pieter  Fransz 
from  Amsterdam.  Fransz  was  killed 
while  trading  with  the  Indians,  so  they 
decided  to  share  the  beavers  between 
the  remaining  four  parties. 

The  two  Fortuyns  and  the  Vos  left 
at  the  end  of  June  1614.  Again,  crew 
members  of  Block  and  Christiaensen 
stayed  behind  in  the  fortification 
Nassau  on  Castle  Island.  The  ships 
arrived  in  Holland  on  July  22  and  23, 
1614.  Immediately,  Christiaensen’s 
Fortuyn  was  confiscated:  it  had  2,500 
beaver  skins  aboard,  and  the  agreement 
was  to  share  between  four  parties! 
Statements  were  also  required  to  clarify 
all  things  that  happened. 

In  the  end,  all  of  the  quarreling 
and  competition  had  not  brought 
much  good:  the  Tyger  was  burnt,  the 
Nachtegael  was  captured,  and  the  Vos 
lost  its  captain.  They  concluded  that 
fighting  was  bad  for  trade  and  decided 
to  join  forces  in  the  Nieuw  Nederland 
Compagnie  (New  Netherland  Com- 
pany). The  States  General  (the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dutch  Republic)  gave  the 
new  company  an  exclusive  patent  for 
four  voyages  in  three  years  time  to 
Nieuw  Nederland  between  40th  and 
45th  north  latitude  (October  n, 
1614).  Here,  for  the  first  time  the 
name  “Nieuw  Nederland”  appeared 
in  an  official  document. 

Block  wasn’t  a partner  in  this 
company,  and  he  made  no  more  trips 
to  New  Netherland.  The  pioneering 
days  of  free  trade  were  over.  It  is, 
however,  the  competition  and  quarrel- 
ing that  gives  us  information  of  the 
period  before  the  New  Netherland 
Company.  There’s  not  much  known 
after  that.  After  expiration,  members 
of  the  New  Netherland  Company 
tried  to  prolong  and  change  the 
patent,  because  skipper  Cornelis 
Hendricksz  on  the  Onrust  (Block’s 
yacht)  had  stayed  behind  and  had 
from  1614  until  1616  for  that  purpose 
explored  the  area  of  the  Delaware. 

Some  individual  skippers  received 
permission  for  another  voyage. 
Hendrick  Christiaensen  sailed  off  for 


the  Hudson  one  more  time  on  the 
Swarte  Beer.  Laying  his  anchor  before 
the  island  of  Manhattan,  Christaensen 
and  many  of  his  crew  members  were 
killed  by  Indians  who  came  aboard  by 
surprise.  Finally,  two  gunshots  drove 
the  Indians  away. 

Another  skipper  from  Holland, 
Adriaen  Jorissen,  sailed  the  Swarte  Beer 
home.  Christiaensen’s  career  had  come 
to  an  end.  The  company,  however,  had 
to  go  to  court  to  get  the  ship  back  from 
Jorissen.  Christiaensen’s  widow  also 
complained  in  a letter  that  several 
pieces  of  good  clothing  of  her  late 
husband  were  not  returned  to  her. 
The  establishment  of  the  United  West 
India  Company  in  1621,  made  possible 
by  the  expiration  of  the  Twelve  Years 
Truce  with  Spain,  brought  an  end  to  all 
free  trade  to  the  Hudson.  The  Amster- 
dam Chamber  of  the  WIC  stood  on  the 
fundaments  laid  by  private  Amsterdam 
merchants  and  skippers.  HU 
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The  Bernhard.  Notes 


World  War  II  Nazi 


Currency  Forgeries 


By  Ian  Moncrief-Scott 

During  the  second  World  War, 
almost  authentic  sterling  forgeries 
appeared  in  London.  Batches  of 
£100,000  emanated  from  neutral 
cities  like  Lisbon,  Zurich,  and 
Stockholm,  and  baffled  authorities 
blamed  criminals. 

In  Edinburgh,  a spy  was  seized 
carrying  expertly  counterfeit  notes 
providing  proof  of  the  German 
government’s  participation. 

After  the  armistice,  notes  were 
found  floating  in  Austria’s  Enns  River, 
and  United  States  counter-espionage 
forces  seized  a vehicle  containing  £21 
million  in  false  notes.  The  German 
commander  explained  that  the  Secret 
Service  had  given  him  custody. 
Later,  hidden  in  a tunnel,  investigators 


discovered  equipment,  but  no 
documents,  paper,  or  printing  plate. 

Subsequent  detailed  inquiries  in 
Frankfurt  by  Bank  of  England  agents 
confirmed  a plot  set  to  ruin  Britain’s 
economy.  Operation  Bernhard,  a Nazi 
conspiracy,  had  produced  nine  million 
notes  valued  at  £140  million. 

Heinrich  Himmler,  head  of  the 
Gestapo,  created  the  plan.  He  autho- 
rized Major  Bernhard  Kruger  to 
pursue  the  campaign,  but  the  Reichs- 
bank  refused  to  participate.  However, 
promised  better  conditions,  captured 
engravers  and  printers  secretly 
undertook  the  forgery  at  Berlin’s 
Sachsenhausen  concentration  camp. 

Initial  production  was  circulated 
by  Nazi  agents  and  proved  hugely 


successful.  As  the  war  swung  in  the 
Allies’  favor,  Kruger  convinced 
Himmler  to  transfer  production  to  the 
Alps.  There,  false  money  and  papers 
could  be  printed  for  fleeing  Nazis. 

It  was  too  late.  Allied  advances 
made  continuation  impossible,  and  the 
plates  were  destroyed.  Notes  were  too 
tempting  and  were  transported  for  tem- 
porary concealment.  Major  Kruger  dis- 
appeared, and  occasionally  notes  have 
surfaced  in  unscrupulous  places.  E3 
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Gould 

Continued  from  page  27 

and  Boni  fell  to  $30,000  per  year  from 
the  Gould  pile. 

Anna  soon  married  Duke 
Talleyrand  (as  rich  as  she)  who  was 
Boni’s  cousin.  The  marriage  lasted  and 
Anna  had  two  more  children.  If  her 
choice  was  meant  as  a stinger  on  Boni, 
it  was  effective. 

Ever  complaining  of  his  wretched 
circumstances,  Boni  scraped  by 
($30,000  = nearly  $300,000  today). 
Beyond  his  frivolous  activities,  he  had 
since  marrying  Anna  served  several 
sessions  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
elected  from  his  family’s  base  in 
southeast  France.  He  initiated  duels 
with  media  and  political  opponents, 
skewering  all  non-fatally,  being  a 
fearless  expert  as  fencer.  Count  Boni 
died  at  64  in  1932  after  a stroke. 

Anna  lived  on  and  on  in  France, 
though  as  a widow  she  purchased  her 


childhood  home,  Fyndhurst,  spending 
some  summers  there  and  willing  it  a 
public  museum.  She  died  in  1961  at 
86  leaving  $4.5  million. 

Author’s  Note 

Because  of  Anna’s  lifelong  reticence, 
this  profile  highlights  Count  Boni. 
He  wrote  entertaining  books,  disarm- 
ingly biased  of  course,  of  which  How 
I Discovered  America  (1924)  is  a 
spender’s  sly  work  of  art.  There 
concluding  he  quotes  Montesquieu 
approvingly,  “It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
no  money,  but  it  would  be  much  worse 
if  one  had  to  deprive  oneself  of  the 
comforts  of  life  into  the  bargain.” 
Then  Boni  bares  chest  rhetorically: 
“J’y  suis,  J’y  reste!” 

Further  Reading 

Certainly,  Boni’s  How  I Discovered 


America  (1924)  is  the  crown  jewel 
(and  our  quotes  source)  but  probably 
hard  to  find  outside  of  big,  old 
libraries.  Of  the  Jay  Gould  biogra- 
phers, see  Gould’s  Millions,  Richard 
O’Connor,  also  The  Goulds:  A Social 
History,  Edwin  Hoyt.  Heiresses  and 
Coronets  by  Elizabeth  Eliot  overviews 
the  mutual  rage  of  wealthy  American 
women  and  European  nobility  for 
each  other.  And  The  New  York  Times 
determined  61  times  that  the  news 
about  Boni  and  Anna  was  fit  to  print. 


K.C.  Tessendorf  is  a Virginia-based 
freelance  writer  with  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  Wall  Street.  He  is  the  author 
of  seven  books. 
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Inquiries  are  respectfully  invited. 

An  asterisk  indicates  that  lists  are  currently  available. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Lawrence  Falater  (40  year  collector) 
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Btj'ok  Review 


The  Last  Partnerships: 

Inside  the  Great  Wall  Street  Money  Dynasties 


Charles  R.  Geisst,  McGraw-Hill,  zooi 
Reviewed  by  Ellen  Jovin 


In  The  Last  Partnerships, 
Manhattan  College  finance  professor 
Charles  Geisst  follows  the  convoluted 
histories  of  17  of  the  nation’s  major 
financial  firms.  From  Clark  Dodge  and 
Lazard  Freres  to  Salomon  Brothers 
and  Merrill  Lynch,  the  book  leads 
readers  through  various  corporate 
incarnations:  name  changes,  acquisi- 
tions, spinoffs,  and  IPOs. 

Geisst  starts  with  the  stories  of 
the  people,  most  long  gone,  who  gave 
their  names  to  firms  that  in  some  cases 
still  fill  the  financial  pages  today. 
Many  of  the  early  partnerships 
originated  as  successful  merchant 
businesses  and  then  moved  to  private 
banking  and  eventually  securities 
issuance.  Many  were  family  firms. 
Over  the  years,  for  example, 
10  Lehmans  became  full  partners  in 
Lehman  Brothers,  though  no  outsider 
achieved  partner  status  until  1924. 

Despite  the  family  focus  of  some 
early  firms,  collaborations  with  other 
financial  institutions  became  a feature  of 


Wall  Street  life.  “At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury,” Geisst  writes,  “syndicates  were 
being  used  on  a regular  basis  to  under- 
write new  securities  issues.”  For 
instance,  Lehman  and  Goldman  Sachs 
combined  forces  for  numerous  invest- 
ment banking  deals  in  the  years  before 
World  War  I,  among  them  an  initial 
stock  offering  for  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co. 

Two  decades  later  came  what 
many  bankers  regarded  as  staggering 
legislative  blows  to  their  business:  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  a month  later.  The  latter 
divorced  commercial  from  investment 
banking,  while  the  former  required 
companies  that  wished  to  sell  new 
securities  to  register  them  first. 
This  requirement  encroached  on  bank- 
ing tradition.  “Underwriters  of  stocks 
and  bonds  had  for  years  used  Pierpont 
Morgan’s  idea  that  personal  relation- 
ships formed  the  bedrock  of  the 
investment  banking  business,”  writes 
Geisst.  “Asking  them  to  undergo  the 
indignity  of  actually  registering  their 
new  issues  with  a government  agency 
was  an  incursion  into  their  privacy.” 

But  firms  eventually  adapted,  and 
the  industry  kept  changing.  The  face  of 
the  typical  20th-century  firm  was  quite 
different  from  the  legends  of  the  19th. 
In  the  years  after  World  War  II,  writes 
Geisst,  “transaction-oriented  firms  like 
Salomon  Brothers,  Goldman  Sachs, 
and  Merrill  Lynch  were  making  great 
inroads  in  the  underwriting  business.” 
Such  firms  often  came  out  of  the  bond 
trading  and  retail  markets,  and  were 
able  to  compete  with  traditional  firms 
for  underwriting  deals  because  clients 
found  the  breadth  of  other  services 
they  provided  appealing. 

Throughout  these  developments, 
one  important  theme  is  the  ever-increas- 
ing appetite  for  capital.  “The  great 


irony  for  many  prestigious  firms,” 
writes  Geisst,  “was  that  although  their 
prowess  in  the  market  was  never 
doubted,  their  capital  was  limited.”  For 
example,  even  though  J.P.  Morgan’s 
capital  in  1895  was  a mere  $7  million, 
the  firm  was  repeatedly  able  to  bail  out 
important  American  institutions. 

But  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  reputation  alone  was  not 
enough.  “In  areas  where  capital  was 
required,  such  as  underwriting  and 
trading,  partnerships  were  proving  to 
be  a liability,”  Geisst  writes.  “The  firms 
had  to  have  enough  capital  on  their 
books  to  satisfy  their  bankers  and  com- 
mit to  deals  that  were  becoming  larger 
and  larger  all  the  time.”  One  firm  after 
another  went  public,  a transition  often 
characterized  by  more  corporate 
kicking  and  screaming  than  jubilation. 

While  Geisst  doesn’t  dwell  on 
salacious  details,  any  Wall  Street 
history  must  inevitably  include  some 
questionable  or  even  criminal  incidents. 
The  book  covers  a number  of  infamous 
episodes,  among  them  a 1920s  fiasco 
involving  Goldman  Sachs  unit  trusts 
(mutual  fund  forerunners),  check  kiting 
at  E.F.  Hutton  in  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
Michael  Milken’s  1980s  reign  as 
junk-bond  king  at  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert,  and  a 1991  Treasury  market 
scandal  at  Salomon  Brothers. 

Geisst  successfully  synthesizes  a 
great  deal  of  material  in  The  Last  Part- 
nerships. Unfortunately,  he  chose  to 
organize  by  firm  rather  than  chronol- 
ogy, meaning  that  whenever  the  history 
of  a new  company  begins,  the  clock  is 
turned  back.  Thus,  the  reader  suffers 
repeatedly  through  the  Panic  of  1857, 
the  Depression,  the  backroom  crisis  of 
the  1960s,  and  many  other  events.  Of 
course,  each  time  the  experiences  are 
relayed  from  a different  firm’s  point  of 

Continued  on  page  37 
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Events  Calendar 


SUMMER-FALL  2001 


JUNE 

“World  of  Finance”  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District.  Participants  gather  at  the  Museum 
at  10  a.m.  $15  per  person;  $10  students/seniors;  no  reservations  necessary  for  groups  of  six 
or  fewer.  This  tour  runs  every  Friday.  (212)  908-4110. 

Book  signing,  B.  Mark  Smith,  Toward  Rational  Exuberance:  The  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Stock 
Market.  12:30  p.m.,  Museum  gallery.  (212)  908-4110. 

International  Paper  Money  Show,  Memphis,  TN.  (901)  754-6118. 

R.  M.  Smythe  & Co.  Auction,  Memphis,  TN.  (212)  943-1880. 

J U LY 

“World  of  Finance”  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District.  See  above. 

H istory  tour  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  1 p.m.,  29  East  36th  Street,  Free. 

Call  (212)  908-4110  for  reservations. 

Great  Eastern  U.S.  Antique,  Paper  Advertising  & Collectibles  Show,  Allentown  Fairgrounds, 
Allentown,  PA.  (908)  241-4209. 


AUGUST 

"World  of  Finance”  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District.  See  above. 

“Walking  Morgan’s  Wall  Street”  guided  Financial  District  tour.  Meet  at  the  Museum  at  10  a.m. 
$15  adults,  $10  students/seniors.  (212)  908-4110. 

SEPTEMBER 

“World  of  Finance”  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District.  See  above. 

H istory  tour  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  1 p.m.,  29  East  36th  Street,  Free. 

Call  (212)  908-4110  for  reservations. 

OCTOBER 

"World  of  Finance"  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District.  See  above. 

“Morgan”  exhibition  closes  at  Museum.  "High  Notes,”  an  exhibition  of  high  denomination 
currency,  to  open  in  November. 


If  you  know  of  an  event  that  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  please  contact  Kristin  Richard  at  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763  or  e-mail  krichard@financialhistory.org. 
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John  Jacob  Astor:  America’s  First  Multimillionaire 


Axe/  Madsen,  John  Wiley  & Sons,  zooi 
Reviewed  by  Martin  D.  Wiener 


More  than  200  years  ago,  when 
America  was  in  its  nascent  era,  the 
country  was  dealing  with  issues  that 
still  ring  true  today:  the  massive  influx 
of  immigrants  and  their  ability  to 
meld  into  society;  the  intervention  of 
governmental  laws  and  policies  affect- 
ing the  economy  and  the  business 
community;  the  internationalization 
of  business  with  multi-national  corpo- 
rations and  specialized  trading  zones; 
and  the  environmental  fallout  result- 
ing from  the  policies  and  practices  of 
business  and  government. 

With  this  as  a backdrop,  author 
Axel  Madsen  brings  a new  biography 
of  John  Jacob  Astor.  Madsen’s 
account  delves  into  the  private  life  of 
the  immigrant,  a German-born  son  of 
a butcher,  and  his  journey  to  America. 
As  the  story  is  told,  the  vast,  sweeping 
panorama  of  early  America  begins  to 
unfold:  the  rich,  unchartered  territo- 
ries yet  to  be  settled  and  exploited;  the 
early  governmental  years  of  a new 


nation  still  unsure  of  where  it  stood  on 
the  world  stage;  and,  of  course,  John 
Jacob  Astor  himself,  destined  to 
become  the  first  multinational 
entrepreneur  of  the  “New  World.” 

Madsen’s  research  has  produced 
a picture  of  the  man  who  sweepingly 
changed  the  face  of  American 
business.  From  the  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  through  the  mid-i9th 
century,  Astor  was  the  pre-eminent 
figure  in  the  world  of  business  and 
trade.  It  was  the  new  spirit  of 
democracy  in  America  and  the  accom- 
panying laissez-faire  attitude  toward 
the  economy  that  propelled  Astor  and 
other  visionary  entrepreneurs  to  seek 
the  unlimited  opportunities  on  the 
horizon.  It  was  Astor’s  keen  foresight 
that  enabled  him  to  be  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  imagining  the  world  as  a 
global  economy. 

As  Madsen  paints  his  portrait  of 
Astor,  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  reveal 
an  individual  who  was  not  particu- 
larly eloquent  or  talented  in  the  fine 
art  of  flattery,  but  whose  character 
commanded  trust  and  confidence  even 
from  an  early  age.  He  was  a formal 
individual  in  his  demeanor,  but  he 
knew  how  to  lead  people  in  a very 
subtle  manner.  Astor  was  penurious 
and  ruthless  in  his  pursuits  but  had 
an  incredible  ability  for  organizing 
business.  There  is  no  doubt  his 
business  acumen  and  foresight  were 
decades  ahead  of  others,  but  equally 
obvious  was  his  exploitation  (even  in 
the  context  of  the  times)  of  individu- 
als, animals,  and  the  environment. 
In  his  many  decades  in  business,  Astor 
had  no  conscience  pangs  of  guilt  either 
as  a slumlord,  war  profiteer,  supplier 
of  opium  to  the  Chinese,  or  seller  of 
liquor  to  Indians.  He  cunningly 
tricked  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
into  allowing  him  to  sidestep  a trade 


embargo  and  profited  enormously 
when  James  Madison  misstepped  his 
way  into  the  War  of  1812. 

Perhaps  Astor’s  greatest  business 
attribute  was  his  prescient  ability  to 
foresee  well  in  advance  the  demise  of  a 
particular  business  or  industry,  exit 
that  area  before  it  bottomed  out,  and 
reinvest  his  profits  in  new  and  more 
lucrative  ventures.  He  repeatedly  was 
able  to  do  this  as  he  liquidated  his 
China  clipper  ships  as  tea  from  India 
and  Japan  cut  into  the  market. 
He  exited  the  fur  industry  as  fashion- 
able tastes  shifted,  scarcity  abounded, 
and  a ready-made  clothing  industry 
emerged.  All  profits  still  intact,  Man- 
hattan real  estate  became  his  biggest 
coup  of  all. 

For  early  American  history  buffs, 
business  enthusiasts,  and  scripophilists 
alike,  this  biography  features  some  of 
the  key  players  of  the  era  including 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison, 
Aaron  Burr,  and  Washington  Irving. 

Truly,  the  impact  John  Jacob 
Astor  had  on  early  American  business 
and  politics  has  been  underestimated. 
He  died  shortly  before  his  85th 
birthday  as  the  richest  man  in 
America.  Astonishingly,  his  fortune 
represented  one-fifteenth  of  all 
personal  wealth  in  America.  HU 


Partnerships 

Continued  from  page  35 

view,  but  the  structure  results  in  irk- 
some repetition  and  creates  the  impres- 
sion that  one  is  not  making  much 
progress  through  history. 

That  impression  can  nearly  be 
overcome  by  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion Geisst  has  amassed.  The  book 
works  well  not  only  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Wall  Street  giants,  but  also 
as  a comprehensive  review  for  finan- 
cial history  familiars.  03 
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AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA  S FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CATALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 


Finance  Area  SHI. 

“Fragments  of  Financial  History” 

I - 30035  Mirano  (Venezia)  ITALY 
Via  della  Vittoria.  19/10 
Tel  /Fax:  +390  41  / 57.28.856 
E-mail:  oldpapers@financearea.it 
INTERNET  - http://www.financearea.it 


RAILS  REMEMBERED 

ANTIQUE  STOCKS  AND  BOND  CERTIFICATES 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  464 
ROSEMEAD,  CALIFORNIA  91770 
PHONE  (626)  572-0419  EVES 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  LISTING 

Robert  0.  Greenawalt 

CURATOR  AND  COLLECTOR 


4-4-0  American  Type 
steam  loco 


SERVING-  HISTORICALLY-MINDED  FANS  OF  FINANCIAL  RAILROADIANA 
- SELL-  BUY  - TRADE  (I  HAVE  HIGH  LEVEL  SWAPUM) 


Herzog  Hollender  Phillips  & Co. 

P.O.  Box  14376,  London  NW6  12D,  England 

Keith  Hollender,  Author  of  “Scripophily” 


Tel/  Fax  (020)  7433-3577 
hollender@dial.pipex.com 
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ROBERT  F.  KLUGE 


GRAPHIC  AND  HISTORIC 
PAPER  AMERICANA: 
ANTIQUE  STOCKS 
AND  BONDS 


P.O.  BOX  155  • ROSELLE  PARK,  Nf  07204  • 908-241^209 


Toll  Free: 

800  717-9529 
Or  Call: 

603  882-2411 

Fax: 

603  882-4797 
E-mail: 

collect@glabarre.com 

Web  Site: 

www.glabarre.com 


GEORGE  H. 


LaBA^RE 

GALLERIES 

* EMC. 

P.O.  Box  746  Hollis,  N.H.  03049 


Buying  and  Selling 
Stocks  and  Bonds,  Paper  Money 
Important  Autographs  and  Quality 
Collectibles  of  all  kinds. 


The  Largest  Collectible  Stock  and  Bond  Inventory  in  the  World 
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For  more  information  concerning  the  research  and  collectible  services  of  Stock  Search  International,  Inc., 
please  call  us  at  1-800-537-4523  or  visit  our  website  at  www.stocksearchintl.com 


YOUR  OLD  STOCK  AND  BOND 
CETIFICATES  COULD  BE  REVIVED 
AS  VALUABLE  INVESTMENTS! 


ON  THE  BRINK  OF  EXTINCTION, 
STOCKS  AND  BONDS  HAVE 
BECOME  POPULAR  COLLECTIBLES! 


Have  you  inherited  old  securities  or  lost  track  of  an  investment 
which  are  by  now  assumed  valueless!  Not  so  surprising  when 
considering  that  corporate  American  goes  through  2,500  name 
changes  every  year  along  with  constant  mergers,  amalgamations, 
buy-outs  and  solvent  bankruptcies.  Don't  give  up  hope!  Over  the 
past  30  years.  Stock  Search  International 
Inc.  has  helped  investors  recover  more 
than  five  million  dollars  from  certificates 
just  like  yours... 


Stock  Search  Inti,  can: 


• Research  old  investments 

• Recover  funds 

• Provide  historical  quotes 


As  certificates  progressively  disappear  from  the  markets,  their 
historical  relevance  and  artistic 
beauty  are  gaining  popularity 
among  collectors.  Whether 
you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  old 
securities  as  collectible  items. 

Stock  Search  International  can 
provide  expertise  through  its 
"Old  Certificate  Collectors' 

Club"  or  Mail  Bid  Auctions. 


Stock  Search  Inti,  can: 


• Build  up  a collection 
• Appraise  your  old  certificates 
• Sell  or  Auction  your  documents 


REACH  YOUR  MARKET 

Advertise  in  Financial  History  magazine 

The  membership  magazine  of  the  Museum 
of  American  Financial  Flistory  has  become  a 
respected  source  for  the  history  of  business, 
commerce  and  the  capital  markets.  It  reaches  a 
diverse  audience  of  finance  professionals, 
collectors  of  historical  financial  documents  and 
memorabilia,  universities  and  libraries,  and 
thousands  of  investors  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  It  is  also  distributed  at  more  than 
10  major  conferences  and  auctions  each  year. 

For  more  information  on  advertising 
in  Financial  History,  or  to  place  an  ad 
in  the  Summer  issue,  please  e-mail 
Kristin  Richard  at  krichard@fmancialhistory.org 
or  call  212-908-4695. 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

Stocks  &c  Bonds  • Post  Cards 
Passes  • Timetables  • Etc. 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $8.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 

Tel.  (415)  586-9386 
kprag@planeteria.net 
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MUSEUM  of  AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL  HISTORY 

In  association  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
is  the  only  independent  museum  dedicated  to 
capitalism,  entrepreneurship  and  free  enterprise 
It  teaches  the  power  of  a free  market  economy 
to  better  the  financial  lives  of  individuals, 
companies  and  nations. 

The  Museum  is  located  at 
28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hours:  10:00  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m. 
Tuesday-Saturday.  Donation  $2.00. 

For  further  information, 

please  contact  the  Museum  at  212-908-4110. 

www.financialhistory.org 


Take  advantage  of  your  Museum  membership 
at  the  Museum  Shop.  Members  receive  discounts 
on  all  purchases  at  28  Broadway,  or  online  at 
www.financialhistory.org.  Featured  in  Travel  & Leisure, 
the  Shop  offers  a wide  variety  of  financial  prints, 
books,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  souvenirs. 
Corporate  gifts  are  also  available. 


For  more  information,  or  to  place  an  order, 
call  the  Museum  Shop  at  212-908-4703 


Become  a Smithsonian  Affiliate  Member 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  an  Affiliate  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  rewards  its  members  at  contributing  levels 
with  all  the  benefits  of  regular  Museum  membership,  plus  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  Smithsonian. 


Smithsonian  Benefits 

• 12  issues  of  Smithsonian  magazine 

• 10%  discounts  in  Museum  Shops  and  on  Smithsonian  catalog  purchases 

• 10%  discount  at  SmithsonianStore.com 

• Discount  at  the  National  Air  & Space  Museum  Wright  Place  Restaurant 

• Affiliate  membership  card 

• Advance  notice  for  seminars  and  events  in  your  area 

• Eligibility  for  member-only  travel  tours 

• Free  admission  to  the  Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum  in  New  York 

Financial  History  Benefits 

• 4 issues  of  Financial  History  magazine 

• 10%  discount  in  Museum  Shop 

• Free  admission  for  you  and  your  guests  to  the  gallery 

• Membership  card 

• Advance  notice  of  Museum  events 

• Invitations  to  exhibit  openings 

• Borrowing  privileges  from  the  Museum  Library 


To  become  a Smithsonian  Affiliate  Member,  please  send  a check  for  $ijo  payable  to  “ Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 
Membership  Department,  z6  Broadway,  Room  zo6.  New  York,  NY  10004.  All  but  $44  of  your  contribution  is  tax-deductible. 
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R.M.  Smythe  & Co 
Experts  in  A Wide  Range  of  Collectibles 
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If  You  Are  Thinking  Of  Selling, 

You  Owe  It  To  Yourself  To  Speak  To  Us 

We’ll  do  everything  we  can  to  get  you  great  results,  and  do 
it  in  a warm,  friendly  atmosphere.  Call  and  ask  for  Stephen 
Goldsmith,  Marie  Alberti  (Antique  Stocks  & Bonds)  Jay  Erlichman,  (U.S. 
Coins),  David  Vagi  (Ancient  Coins),  Dr.  Douglas  Ball  (Confederate, 
Obsolete  and  Colonial  Currency),  and  Kevin  Foley,  Martin  Gengerke, 
Scott  Lindquist  (Federal  Currency),  Diana  Herzog,  James  Lowe, 
Sal  Alberti  (Autographs). 

We  will  be  attending  most  major  coin  and  currency  shows. 
Please  see  Scott  Lindquist  or  Kevin  Foley.  They  will  be  behind  our  table, 
buying,  selling,  and  accepting  consignments. 

Please  visit  our  gallery  at  26  Broadway,  in  the  heart  of 
Manhattan’s  Financial  District,  near  the  new  home  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  We  look  forward  to 
\ seeing  you  soon. 


Don’t  Miss 
These  Important 
Coin,  Autograph, 
and  Paper  Auctions 


September  14-15,  2001 
Paper  Money, 
Stocks  and  Bonds 

Lancaster ; PA 
Accepting  Consignments  Now 

November,  2001 
Rare  Coins 

New  York,  NY 

Accepting  Consignments  Now 

November,  2001 
Autographs 

New  York , NY 

Accepting  Consignments  Now 

March  15-16,  2002 
Paper  Money, 
Stocks  and  Bonds 

Lancaster,  PA 
Accepting  Consignments  Now 

Spring,  2002 
Rare  Coins 

New  York,  NY 

Accepting  Consignments  Now 

Spring,  2002 
Autographs 

New  York,  NY 

Accepting  Consignments  Now 

For  more  information  on  consigning  to  an 
upcoming  sale  call  Stephen  Goldsmith 
or  Diana  Herzog.  To  order  a lavishly 
illustrated  auction  catalogue  ($20) 
call  the  auction  desk  at 

800-622-1880 
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Stephen  Goldsmith 
Scott  Lindquist 
Kevin  Foley 
members 


MEMBER 


26  Broadway,  Suite  271,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701 
800-622-1880  • 212-943-1880  • Fax:  212-908-4047 


• Established  1880 
www.smytheonline.com 
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Wall  Street  in  Washington 

The  2001  Smithsonian  Folklife  Festival  will  bring 
Wall  Street  to  the  National  Mall  in  Washington, 
DC  from  June  27  - July  8.  The  Museum  played  an 
active  role  in  planning  this  year’s  festival,  which 
will  bring  to  life  the  cultural  and  occupational 
traditions  that  make  New  York  City  the  financial 
capital  of  the  world.  Pictured  here  are  traders  on 
the  floor  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange, 
a “pit”  style  commodities  exchange  that  will  be 
recreated  at  the  festival. 


SEUM  of  AMERICAN  28  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004 
ANCIAL  HISTORY  toll  free  877-98-FINANCE 
www.financialhistory.org 
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